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The Support of Free Religion 
Is a Co-operative 


Responsibility 


HE CHURCHES COLLECTIVELY through their contribu- 
tion to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION can 
advance the general cause of liberalism materially. The 
individual church in co-operation with the ASSOCIATION 


can achieve results which it would be unable to reach alone. 


HE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION depends 

upon the churches to help in forwarding the missionary 
enterprises of the fellowship. The more they contribute, the 
more the ASSOCIATION can extend its work. 


ONTRIBUTIONS WILL BE WELCOME from individuals 
and branch organizations as well as from the church as 


a whole. 


NLY SEVEN DAYS remain before the fiscal year closes. 

Checks should be received before April 30. They should 

be made payable to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION. Please send them to 


HENRY H. FULLER, Treasurer 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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i HE Spirit of the Years, arising from 
| a great tradition deeply rooted in his- 
' tory and with a lateral perspective which 
reaches the significant movements of the 
modern world, appraises the religion of 
men and becomes articulate with prophecy 
at Harvard Alumni Visitation each year. 
The full program of the Visitation was 
announced in Tue Reerster, of April 2. We 
are concerned here with the substance of 
the lectures. 

Conceptions in the modern world, of 
the office of the priest by Professor John 
Baillie, of immortality in its relation to 
the present mood by Professor Julius 
Seelye Bixler, were appraisals at once 
sound and revealing. The address on 
“Present Religious Conditions in Russia” 
given by Professor Pitrim Alexandrovich 
Sorokin was a penetrating historical anal- 
ysis of religion in that land of radical 
experiment. The high points of the Visita- 
tion program were touched by that pro- 
found and stimulating philosopher, Pro- 
fessor Alfred North Whitehead, in his 
lecture on “The New Reformation”, and 
by Dr. John Haynes Holmes, in his ad- 
dress on “Ten Years of the Community 
Church”. It is perhaps no strange circum- 
stance that these two high points should be 
in radical opposition, the one an appeal 
to restore the broken continuity of a great 
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before the reality of modernity. The one 
man is perhaps the leading creative force 
in philosophical and religious thought in 
America, the other has raised a pro- 
phetie voice of righteousness which is a 
power to be reckoned with in the greatest 
American city. But, paradoxically enough, 
in their opposition these men are in a 
certain agreement. Both point to the 
decay of the Protestant Church. Professor 
Whitehead cites the amicable conference 
of Lord Irwin and Gandhi as the greatest 
moral victory won by religious persuasion 
since the golden age which ended in the 
5th century A.D. And no voice in America 
has hailed Mahatma Gandhi as a prophet 
more insistently than that of John Haynes 
Holmes. 


PROF. JOHN BAILLIE 
Priest and Demons 


sor John Baillie in the Dudleian 
on “Priesthood in the Modern 
rid”, said, “The function of the priest 
) bring people in touch with the 


tradition, the other to surrender tradition’ 
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divine.” To fulfill the function of his office, 
a minister must “have a divinely moulded 
character”. The modern world is as eager 
as any to hear such a man. “And yet”, he 
said, citing a statement by Walter Lipp- 
mann, “people are not sure they will meet 
God when they go to church”. This may 
be due in part to a general questioning 
of the existence of God. It may be due in 
part to the fact that the clergyman is 
no longer the one educated man in his 
community. Of the people who seek spir- 
itual guidance, many turn to the psycho- 
logical clinic rather than to the church. 
And yet psychology presents no cure. 
Psychoanalysis is excellent in diagnosis, 
but it does not heal. When it has un- 
covered buried conflicts, these must still 
find solution in religion. Auto-suggestion. 
says, Have faith. But a dangling faith 
affords no permanent refuge for a troubled 
soul. To be effective, faith must have an 
object. The only real cure is faith that 
“anderneath are the Everlasting Arms”. 
This faith can only be provided by the 
minister when the people feel in him an 
utter devotion to their interests. Behind 
his disinterested desire to serve them 
lies life’s deepest miracle. It carries its 
own witness. Love, joy, and peace are the 
fruits of God’s presence in the human soul. 
To attain them the minister must drive 
out of himself the demon of self-interest 
and the demon of care. He himself must 
be sustained by the Everlasting Arms. 


PROF. PITRIM A. SOROKIN 
Russia, Rebellion, Religion 


“The attitude of the Russian Govern- 
ment not only toward orthodox religion, 
but toward all religion, may be summed 
up in the familiar dictum ‘Religion is the 
opiate of the people’”, said Professor 
Sorokin in his lecture on “Present Reli- 
gious Conditions in Soviet Russia”. He 
then showed by an analysis of the anti- 
religion laws of Russia how church prop- 
erty has been confiscated, religious proces- 
sions, meetings, and educational projects 
forbidden. Religious organizations can pre- 
sent no cases in Russian courts. No pro- 
fessor is allowed to teach religion in any 
school in Russia. Professor Sorokin told 
how many priests and faithful Christians 
personally known to him had been ex- 
ecuted for violation of these laws. The in- 
tensive persecution of the years from 1917 
to 1922 has somewhat abated. But the 


‘Creative and Prophetic Voices Speak at Harvard. 


: At the Visitation, Prof. A. N. Whitehead and Dr. John Haynes Holmes 
| represent radical opposition, yet a certain agreement, and with their 
associates on the program make a plenteous feast 


efforts to exterminate religion by law con- 
tinue, and efforts by propaganda have been 
redoubled. Strategic attacks are made on 
religion at holy seasons. In the new 
Russian system there is no holy day. 

“Tt is very difficult to estimate the effect 
of such policies”, he said. “Clearly there 
is a decline in belief in God.” Statistics 
are not dependable. “Obviously religious 
men lie when questioned and they are 
justified in so doing.” An ayowal of reli- 
gious faith would bring discrimination 
and persecution upon them. “However, 
under such treatment the truly religious 
are likely to become more religious than 
ever before.” 

Among other known religious move- 
ments in modern Russia, three are out- 
standing. (1) There is a revival of Rus- 
sian orthodoxy. Many of the faithful look 
upon the Revolution as that foretold in 
the Apocalypse. (2) There is a new move- 
ment of agnosticism and mysticism. (3) 
There is a rational Protestant movement 
which is advanced by training in psy- 
chology and morals. These groups are new 
phenomena in Russian life. It must be 
remembered that the Russian psychology 
is very different from the American. There 
is no background of the study of: such 
subjects as early Christianity, the psy- 
chology of religion, and the like. The 
Russian mind holds the catastrophie idea 
of religion. Many believe that the end of 
the world is imminent. 

Professor Sorokin closed with a defence 
of the Russian Orthodox Church which, 
he said, had not been an instrument of 
oppression and abuse in the hands of the 
ruling class, but one which gave beauty 
and help to the lives of the Russian people. 


PROF. A. N. WHITEHEAD 
Protestant Decay 


Professor Whitehead dealt severely 
with Protestantism in his lecture on “The 
New Reformation”. “Protestantism’’, he 
began, “is showing unmistakable signs of 
decay’. On the negative side this is shown 
by a tendency to harden into dogma and 
institutions which no longer dominate life; 
on the positive side by the overwhelming 
moral victory won by religious persuasion 
in the conference between Mahatma 
Gandhi and Lord Irwin in India. In this 
victory even more than the old power of 
religious persuasion seems to exist. . 

‘Now that the Reformation is in full 
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progress it is important to determine 
what has decayed and what survived. 
Clearly, an identity of detailed belief is 
impossible; but it should be possible to 
reach an agreement on the elements in 
experience. We should agree on the quali- 
tative aspects of religious facts and dis- 
agree in the explanatory formulations.” 
The attack of the clergy of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries on systematic 
theology was a throwing away of the chief 
stronghold against license and decay. The 
appeal to reason is the appeal to the ulti- 
mate judge of all authority. History has 
authority so far as it admits of rationali- 
zation. Locke and others of the same 
school were dissatisfied with systematic 
theology. But the true enemy was the 
dogmatic finality which flourishes alike 
in theology, science, and metaphysics. 

“Theology”, he continued, “should ex- 
amine the relation of linguistic develop- 
ment to our deepest intuitions. The promi- 
nent facts in religion are variable facts; 
they are superficial and vary for that 
reason. But there are deeper facts in re- 
ligion which do not vary. Apparent varia- 
tion in them is caused rather by the flick- 
ering of our consciousness over them.” It 
is these deeper facts that theology should 
study. Introspection in a given period is 
not enough. In each age of the world re- 
flection is necessary. Age differs from age. 
Diseriminative criticism is founded upon 
examination and deduction. We must com- 
pare historical periods one with another. 
Each age deposits its message. Civilization 
can only be understood by the civilized. 
Great periods of history act as enlighten- 
ment, revealing ourselves to ourselves. 

“The period of 1,200 years, from the 
Hebrew Prophets to the death of St. 
Augustine, chiefly settled the main out- 
lines of European religion. All men of 
later periods could justify their positions 
by an appeal to history. The culminating 
points in that period are the greatest in 
the growth of civilization. The period be- 
gins in barbarism and ends in failure. 
And the later Reformation made the 
same failure. The Quakers are the one 
exception.” 

There were three culminating points in 
that period. (1) Plato’s intellectual dis- 
covery that God is a persuasive agency 
and not a coercive agency. Though this 
discovery was made by Plato, it was not 
co-ordinated with the rest of his system. 
He swayed between the two conceptions. 
(2) The supreme moment in religious 
history was the life of Jesus which ex- 
hibited in human life this persuasive idea 
of God. This phase was one of moral in- 
tuition with an intellectual critique just 
great enough to keep it true. These first 
two phases were historically independent. 
(8) The intellectual re-discovery, meta- 
physical interpretation, and theological 
formulation. 

“Men of the schools of Antioch and 
Ephesus are the only thinkers who have 
ever improved on Plato. They developed 
further the idea of direct immanence: 
the role of the persuasive agency of God. 
For them God is necessary to the world; 
but the world is not necessary to God. 
They left a gulf between God and the 
world. The trouble with a gulf is that it 
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is difficult to discover what goes on on 
the other side. 

“The problem of Protestantism is to 
develop a theology of the universe grasp- 
ing its unity amid diversity. The per- 
suasiveness of eternal value stands before 
us in public view; and yet the compulsori- 
ness of physical nature is equally clear. 
Nature changes and yet remains; ideals 
declare themselves as eternal and yet 
flicker. 

“With this task theology has failed. The 
idea of a despot stood in the way. The 
doctrine of grace has been degraded. The 
trouble with the theology of the last 200 
years is that it has tried to persuade 
people to go to church in the traditional 
manner. 

“There are definite reasons why con- 
servative schools will not break with the 
past; and there are equally definite rea- 
sons why radical schools should not break 
with the past. Those who do not break 
with the past have enormous advantages 
in popular effectiveness. For in time, tak- 
ing centuries for development, lie patterns 
of belief and emotion. It is easier to de- 
stroy emotion than to generate it, and 
ideas, so slowly produced in centuries, 
should be preserved. 

“The task of religion is to give us some- 
thing beyond the transient facts of con- 
temporary life, a mode of satisfaction 
deeper than joy and deeper than sorrow.” 


DR. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 
Withering Unitarianism 


After the quiet charm and mellow wis- 
dom of Professor Whitehead, the im- 
passioned oratory of John Haynes Holmes 
in Divinity Chapel seemed like a sudden 
blast of dynamite, a blast like that which 
to his credit had rocked New York City, 
and with which he surely intended to rock 
Unitarianism from its complacency. His 
address on ‘Ten Years of The Community 
Church” revealed how his work has been 
progressively shaped by a growing repul- 
sion for “in-growing denominationalism 
which marks the decay of Protestantism” 
and by a growing attraction toward the 
emancipating forces of the social gospel. 
With the fierce invective reserved by a 
man for members of his own family who 
disagree with him, Dr. Holmes scathed 
the Unitarian Church for its betrayal of 
Channing’s emancipating gospel and for 
its increasing portion of “in-growing de- 
nominationalism’’, Since the period follow- 
ing the Civil War, he said, Unitarianism 
has lived increasingly for the sake of an 
organization, until it has become “one of 
the most hard and fast denominational 
bodies in the country”. And for this rea- 
son “‘we see and shall see it wither from 
year to year’. His attitude toward the 


American Unitarian Association has 
passed through the stages of “sheer in- 
difference’ and “contempt” to “active 


hostility”. 

Believing himself to be in the true tra- 
dition of Channing and Collyer, and an- 
swering the challenge of New York City, 
he led the Church of the Messiah out of 
Unitarianism into its new form, the Com- 
munity Chureh. When the financial dis- 
trict of the greatest city in the world 


‘the Metropolitan Museum. The chu ch 
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invaded the neighborhood of his church 
he fought the evils which overcome most 
churches under such circumstances—deatl 
through removal of constituency, the t 
tation to run away, the tendency of 
church to turn in upon itself—and won 
This battle required radical adaptation to 
the nature of the city itself. The chu 
was thoroughly democratized from pew to 
membership and elective office. As it broke 
with the Unitarian movement it became 
non-sectarian and now proposes to leaye 
behind Christianity which its members 
look upon as “another sect”. It has a 
vast congregation representing foreign- 
born groups of 382 nations, from every 
continent of the globe, from nine of the 
great religions of the world. “One effect 
of this change”, he said, “is that the 
cultured people are for the most p 
gone. These people cannot stand it to asso 
ciate with the hoipolloi. This is one of 
the great disappointments of my life—n 
in a personal sense, but as a discovery: 
that you cannot expect adjustment - 
tween the proletariate and the intelligen’ 
sia. They will not mix. In the place of : 
intelligentsia came the  proletaria 
people who for the first time in th 
lives have found a church in which the. 
felt welcome “and at home”. 

The changes still continue. The pa 
organizations are all disappearing—men’s 
club, women’s club, young people’s club 
Instead there is a highly departmentalize 
corporation with a paid executive and 
assistants at the head of each department. 
This new church, he said, is simply “a 
community of minds’. It is not interested 


an institution of New York City, and it 
gives its life to serve the needs of that 
city’s people. Its new building will earry 
no suggestion of church architecture, but 
will be designed in the mode of se ar 
architecture most typical of New York. 
Jarrying this idea to its logical conclusion, 
Dr. Holmes stated that he proposed to 
have the church property deeded to th 
city that it may be as much the prope 
of New York as the Publie Library 


pours itself out constantly into humanita 
rian movements: the emancipation of th 
Negro, the equality of women, the removs 
of prejudice against the Jews, inte 
tional peace, the spiritual movement 
the emancipation of millions in India, a 
the movement to clean up the polities of 
New York City, a movement which starte 

long before the present fight. In closing 
Dr. Holmes said, “There is nothing worth 
working for but the fellowship of men. I 
should like to wipe out every dividin; 
line.” 4 


PROF. JULIAN SEELYE BIXLER 
—Than Death Itself 


Professor Bixler for the most part 4 
voted his study of “Immortality and thé 
Present Mood” to a revealing analysis 
with some suggestion of the unusual 
which present thought is taking. ! 

Man’s longing for immortality persists 
he said, despite the fact that doubte 
have questioned it from the very fi 
In this modern day astronomy has grea 
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the importance of man’s place in 
universe. Biology has shown its kin- 
with the lower animals. Psychology 
revealed the relation of the brain to 
j body. But while the argument from 
psychology is telling, it is not conclusive. 
There is an “integrating power” in the 
mind which rises so high above the body 
as to seem almost free. On the other hand, 
the argument for immortality based on 
the universality of man’s longing is un- 
sound, for that longing is not universal. 
Many religious leaders of the East have 
not felt it. Nor is there strength in the 
evidence of psychic-research. The messages 
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from “the other world” are pitiably in- 
adequate. There is no positive evidence 
either for or against immortality. 

Dr. Bixler turned to the relationship of 
the subject to the new conception of time 
as the fourth dimension in a spatio-tem- 
poral field. Time in this new sense is not 
infinitely extended in a straight line; in- 
finity is best represented by a circle. Time 
curves back upon itself. This conception 
is suggestive of that ssthetic achievement 
of perfect form in art, drama, and music 
which is complete in itself and which at- 
tains the quality of timelessness. It is a 
matter of quality and not of quantity or 
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duration. It is the achievement of perfec- 
tion in mortality. The religious impulse 
and the longing for immortality have no 
essential relationship. There is no evidence 
that if life were prolonged indefinitely 
there would be a better solution of the 
religious problem. It is not a question of 
the rationality of the universe, nor of the 
justice of the universe, but a question of 
tragedy. The universe in which we live 
may be a pluralistic universe. Religious 
satisfaction may be gained by laying hold 
of timeless values which transmute mor- 
tality with something beyond it, greater 
than joy or sorrow, than death itself. 


Some Got Tired of Bemg Christian Only 


Reflections of a Liberal on the all-round man 


HERE is a part of life that for our 
1 purpose may be named animalism, high 
and low. Then there is all that human 
beings alone do. This is rightly called 
humanism. A third field of life that is 
more than animal and more than human 
is called divine or supernatural, or at least 
superhuman. Few organizations say freely 
and frankly, “Be all of these to their 
possible full.” Few religions have set out 
with a balanced estimate of all these parts 
of the whole man. 


wm 
Everything from kindling fire and mak- 


ing stone hammers to writing the last" 


symphony and theorizing on four dimen- 
sional space is what man has done. All 
this is, in the strict sense, humanism. To 
all that the race has done no one can 
afford, even for his religion’s sake, to 
be indifferent. 

- There is no indication that Jesus had 
what came to be called humanistic inter- 
ests. There are no references to any learn- 
ing except the religious literature of his 
household, the Old Testament. Paul ranged 
rather widely in the cultural literature 
of the day. He had something which the 
other writers of the New Testament seem 
not to have had. Someone has said that 
they made literature, but knew none. 
When Paul spoke in Athens, he had both 
the tact and the cultural range to compli- 
ment them with quotations from two of 
poets. This is said to be the place 
where Christian humanism began. It gave 
the timid a little authority for being in- 
terested in secular learning, when Paul 
ed from the pagan poets on Mars Hill. 
ere is a tradition, likely it is apoc- 
al, that the mass, as late as the 
nth century, represented Paul paying 
to Virgil: 

hat a saint I might have crowned thee, 


I only living found thee, 
Poet first and without peers.” 


aul said something else which counter- 
ed this, and started another stream. He 
at the wisdom of this world is 
ss to the religious person. By 
Paul meant, we are told, what we 
by liberal education. Paul founded 

-and_not schools. 
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"geome of the first writers, who shaped 
the church, were highly cultivated men 
before they became Christians. They were 
thoroughgoing humanists in the sense that 
they knew what had been written. But 
Tertullian said that Latin and Greek pro- 
fessors are no better than idolaters in 
disguise. Jerome asked, “What has Horace 
to do with the Psalter, or Virgil with the 
Gospels, or Cicero with the Apostles?” 
Pope Gregory, one of the ablest of men 
and a highly cultivated man, writes to 
one of his churchmen, “It has come to 
our notice that you, my dear brother, 
have been holding conferences on ancient 
learning. The same lips cannot sound the 
praises of Jupiter and the praises of God.” 
Jerome had great love for Cicero, and 
he was also a lover of Christ. He fell very 
sick and had a vision in which it was 
told him, “Thou art a Ciceronian, not a 
Christian.” Then he vowed never to read 
another secular book. He tried for fifteen 
years to lose his interest in human learn- 
ing to be the more perfect Christian, but 
he never did better than one heathen 
literary reference every eight pages. Hell 
was full of the most gifted of the race. 
As late as the thirteenth century, Dante 
calls them off one by one, the very names 
that make us proud to belong to the same 
race with them,—gifted but not properly 
religious, hence where they are. 


wa 


In our time the religious tradition says 
pretty clearly that the religious person is 
much better if innocent of that human 
learning called science. The tradition is 
more hostile than this. It has been hostile 
to human learning as set off from divine 
learning. 

The first settlers in America included 
considerable sprinkling of those steeped 
in the best culture of the old world, and 
their first college was to keep up this 
kind. But as they went out to oceupy the 
great open spaces, the kind of religion 
that went along was, generally, the kind 
that looked at human learning and cultiva- 
tion as not only unnecessary but quite 
doubtfully religious. The popular feeling 
was that we are likely to get pure reli- 
gion from those most free from the teach- 


ing of the schools. Man’s learning rather 
hindered the freedom of the God-inspired 
person. 

We have asked many persons what part 
the religion in which they were reared 
played in giving them what they have 
of the cultural heritage of the race. The 
usual answer is that it gave them nothing. 
There was in their chureh training posi- 
tive opposition to these things. They ac- 
quired later from other sources all that 
they have of the higher range of human 
interests. The rule in our higher institu- 
tions is that the religious complexes 
brought from the home religion have to 
be dealt with before the process of a lib- 
eral education can begin. 
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Religion always will be something more 
than humanism. There will be a range of 
superhuman things, where men will face, 
as they do now, powers in which they float 
as helpless as corks in mid-Atlantic. 

Then there is humanism,—all that man 
has done. It is all one, the good of yester- 
day and the better social order of to- 
morrow, the pedant classicist and the last 
scientific sociologist, the culture of Athens 
and the latest physics, Harvard’s Babbitt 
and Main Street’s Babbitt. If one does 
not leave out Einstein and Millikan from 
this rich humanism of his race, he will 
thrill quite as much with pride in Keats 
and Shelley as in the last word of physical 
theory. 

It is not promising, nor desirable, for 
a person, a family, or a nation, to get first 
extremely religious without being first 
finely human. We got very religious before 
we got humanistic. Slowly, and even with 
guilty conscience, we have learned the 
wisdom of our race. In going back now to 
pick up our cultural losses, we need have 
no fear of the religious consequences, or 
of those dire prophecies of dissolution. A 
religion that has to thrive on the absence 
of all that man has done, is likely a 
liability. If we could enrich and deepen 
our interests in the finest human things, 
we should likely do more for human wel- 
fare than our religion has done for us. 
We have no fear of a religion built 
upon, and not in hostility to, the best 
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work of man. We think of a church as 
a center of all this humanistic interest, 
where religious life is rated by the zest 
for these things. Where better can mind 
range the larger spaces of hope and specu- 
lation on what God himself has done yes- 
terday, or might yet do to-morrow. 

For twenty-five centuries we can trace 
the contest between two claims of life. 
One is the claim of the religious life, the 
other the claim of the whole man. 

When we think of the Hebrews, we think 
of severe ethical rules, life in terms of 
God’s wrath and will. If their writing 
happens to be poetry or drama, it is not 
regarded for its own sake, or the pleasure 
it gives; it is written in the service of 
God’s will and man’s duty. One does not 
look to the Hebrews for architecture, 
painting, philosophy, or general literature. 

Side by side with the Hebrews were 
the Greeks, who had a genius for the 
finest human things. This was their reli- 
gion. Philosophy, thinking things through, 
was for them what the will of God was 
to the Hebrews. Beauty to them was what 
goodness was to the Hebrews. A gloriously 
beautiful city was to them what a right- 
eous Kingdom of God was to the Hebrews. 
Tf a thing were not right, one said, “It 
is out of proportion” ; the other said, “God 
is not pleased”. One was humanistic, 
lightly, charmingly so; the other religious, 
often heavily so. 

The Hebrew and the Greek emphases 
came together in Paul, but only one 
emerged. He became the source of reli- 
gious dogma, with extreme emphasis upon 
the complete separation of finely human 
and necessarily religious things. When 
Paul spoke in Athens, he had something 
they needed. But they had something he 
needed. If he was more religious, they 
were more finished. If he represented 
the best of God, they had more of the 
best of man. 


wa 


What was offered a Roman who wanted 
to be an all-round man? There was the 
Old Testament. Then he could have had 
everything that was Greece. The Romans 
were eclectic. It was their theory that 
they should not only take all the world 
and keep it in order, but also should make 
their own whatever good they found. 
“Wherefore it is part of my consular duty, 
since it has always been a Roman habit, to 
take whatever is beautiful and praise- 
worthy throughout the world and to add 
to its lustre by imitation.” A later Roman 
citizen could have been rich with the New 
Testament, acquiring the form and dignity 
of Scripture. 

Here is the Old Testament thought of 
God linked with social justice as a part 
of being a religious man. Here is the 
Greek love of beautiful form and propor- 
tion in things and men. Here is the New 
Testament adding something to the tender- 
ness of God and the refinements of worthy 
conduct. Take a man clothed with Old 
Testament justice; add to this the Greek 
love of thought and the zest for fine living; 
give him the New Testament spur to more 
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refined considerateness, and you have 
an all-round man. 

Being a Christian was not the Old 
Testament idea of the good man, nor the 
Greek idea of the complete man, nor the 
Roman idea of the manly man. The Chris- 
tian idea was: “The blight of man under 
a birth curse, the very earth struck with 
blight with one man’s guilt, the soul of 
every man doomed to an eternity of horror 
unless rescued by ecclesiastical spells.” 
Here was something new to weigh upon 
the mind of a good Christian that did not 
weigh upon the mind of a good Jew. 
Greek, or Roman. For some centuries, a 
Christian, if he was a better person in 
some ways, was less completely an all- 
round man than the best of the Jews, 
Romans, or Greeks. He was good because 
of right belief in dogma, with the sharpest 
line between the human riches of earth 
and eternal riches of God. 


SS 
Ss 

Fortunately, all this rich background of 
the civilized and cultivated man was not 
entirely blotted out. There were those with 
whom we should have felt more at home 
than with those who were only Chris- 
tians. “That fair land dear to Virgil, that 
blue sea of Homer’s verse, the pathos of 
Greek tragedy, all this gladness and hope 
of life was always tending to show 
through.” 

Centuries went on and some got tired 
of being Christian only. They felt the 
shame of being poor in the things of men 
to be rich in God. They said, “Let us go 
back and pick up all this lost wealth of 
our race.” A more complete man was born 
into the world to rescue it to proportion 
and fulness of life in civilized things as 
another was believed to have been born 
to rescue it from sin. Erasmus, with 
whom we are at home to-day as with no 
other between the Greeks and modern 
times, never ceased to be a Christian, but 
it was never all of him. He began the 
stream again that all men, who can, should 
be something more. It seemed that this 
humanistic interest might be married to 
the Church so that one could be both a 
religious man and a full man. 

Just then Luther came. As a young man 
he gave promise of being a full man. He 
was a religious youth. In the University, 
he came under a rich humanist who 
showed him more than just the reli- 
gious wealth of life. If Luther was dis- 
appointed in Erasmus, Hrasmus had as 
much reason to be disappointed in him. 
“Erasmus”, said Luther, “did not suffi- 
ciently reveal Christ and the grace of 
God. Human considerations prevailed with 
him more than the divine.” And Brasmus 
said, “I laid a hen’s egg. Luther hatched 
a bird of quite different breed.” This hu- 
manism which was revised in Luther’s 
time, was lost again in him. The new type 
of religious man was not to be the com- 
plete man. An extremely rigid test of the 
religious life was set up which did not 
require, nor encourage, that best which 
came to be called secular, as earlier it 
had been called heathen and pagan. The 
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best of man did not carry on in 
stream of the things of God. 

In the Puritan separation from 
Anglican, if religion was made purer, 
was likely made poorer. Some of th 
human wealth of life was lost in t 
Puritan religious zeal. The Wesleys w 
trained in an English University, a 
Methodism was first the name of a coll 
club. As they went on they narrowed in 
to be religious only. We were settled b; 
a religious emphasis that was the r 
of these numerous heresies and sepa 
tions. If religion itself was purified tn 
refined by these separations, that is 
only gain. 

For thirty centuries our race has b 
building up a heritage. Most times, pla 
and peoples have contributed something. 
The Chinese gave much, the Jews, the 
Greeks and the Romans. We have add 
technical knowledge. Those who make 
this their own are much alike the worl 
around. 

This human heritage is always be 
taken over in our Western world by 
vealed religion. It seems to say that we 
cannot have the best of man unless we 
take the doctrines of the prevailing reli- 
gion. We do not go into the merits of these 
doctrines. Peace to the minds of those 
who get comfort from them and ean think 
them. But one can be rich in all this 
human heritage without belief in these 
doctrines. Those have had it who have 
lived under other religions. The judgment 
of history seems to be that dogmatie and 
revealed religion is not a good keeper or 
steward of this human wealth of life. 
The most religious people have not beer 
by any necessity, or by actual experience, 
the most civilized in the largest sense. 
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The suggestion is being made now agai 
by contemporary religious groups that 
this humanism, this cultural wealth of th 
race, goes a little better with those whe 
believe in the incarnation of God in on 
person and who recite the Apostles’ Creed 
It is not unthinkable that this humai 
wealth may be tied up again with dog 
matic religion, making it appear that 
civilized and cultivated man must belong 
to some particular religious group. 

Liberalism looks askance at this atti 
tude and would challenge its truth. 
rich with all his race, as civilized a 
cultivated as any, might be a Presb: 
terian or an Episcopalian. He might be 4 
Protestant or a Catholic. He might be 
Buddhist or a Confucian. He might be 
devout churchman or a skeptic. Liberals 
in all centuries who have been a little 
not quite outside the general religion oj 
the day, have written and suffered 
much for this our human wealth 
thought and writing, to see any form ¢ 
religion take it over for its own. 

It may surprise some when they 
cover that we do not want to be just rel 
gious persons, even after the manner 
the great models. Our children are no 
drawn to admiration or to imitation 0 
those who are religious, without 
something more. 
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Medicine for.the Vulgarian 
The plain man has acquired “civilized 


luxuries, if not civilized tastes’. He has 
learned “how to be comfortable, if not 
how to be happy”. But he lacks either the 
knowledge or the will to ‘control his own 
future according to ends that may be 
regarded as best”, in brief, live’ by 
principle. 

Therefore the plain man, says Henry 
Seidel Canby in The Yale Review, is “ripe 
for a dose of Thoreau”. For Thoreau is 
the great authority on the art of living 
with aim and by principle, to realize 
in one’s life the best. 

“But it takes, at least in the indus- 
trialized West”, says Mr. Canby, “an 
aristocrat to read Thoreau. In spite of 
his rough boots, worn coat, and brusque 
manners he was every ounce an aristocrat 
himself. It is clear that wealth and ma- 
terial power and, what is more unfortu- 
nate, dynamic ideas, are in the hands to-day 
of men whose keenness does not compen- 
sate for their lack of insight and self- 
knowledge. One kind of aristocracy died 
out with the old South in the Civil War, 
and if it had survived might have taught 
us something of value in social inter- 
course now almost lost. Another aristoc- 
racy waned with the New England in- 
dividualists, and this was the more valu- 
able because its discriminate renunciation 
and its positive grip upon fine thinking 
are not only in sharper opposition to the 
tendencies of mass living, but far more 
transferable to the conditions of that life. 
“We can provide Waldens anywhere 
to-day, if we can breed the men to want 
them. We must breed Thoreaus some- 
where, or see this machine society stuffed 
and stifled by its own superheated de- 
sires. One cannot walk down Broadway 
Without praising God that sane men once 
did live here. Thoreau is their prophet. 
“We is not dead yet. He is more alive 
than Emerson, because he wrote better, 
because the oversoul at best can stir us 
on to metaphysics, whereas a possible way 
of happy living is a need at every man’s 
door. There is still a minority determined 
to live their own best lives, which is what 
one has to do in order to become a 
Thorovian.” 


Mussolini Purrs 

“IT fought in the war as a soldier in the 
ranks”, says Premier Mussolini. “I know 
what war means. [Once he said, “cannon 
are the most beautiful of things.’’] The 
terrible_ memories of those years, when 
whole generations of the youth of so many 
i were laid low by the hail of 
have not been dispelled from my 
. I myself was seriously wounded. In 
years that have since elapsed and at 
present time, both as a man and as 
ead of the Government, I have before 

he panorama of the political, economic 
d moral consequences of war, and not 
y alone. 


: 


i experience I could consider with 
g but horror the prospect of an- 


other war? Even if it were to arise be- 
tween two countries only, a war nowadays 
inevitably would become a general war. 
Civilization itself would be endangered. 
The danger of death would not be reserved 
for the fighters, but whole populations 
would be imperiled without the possibility 
of effective protection. Italy—let me re- 
peat it—never will take the initiative in 
starting a war. Italy needs peace.” 


Noiseless Revival Coming 

When Lyman Beecher entered Yale as 
a student, he found that most of the senior 
class were infidels, and called one another 
Voltaire, Rousseau, D’Alembert, ete. Yet 
only a short while later, in 1802, the col- 
lege experienced a revival of religion ; one- 
third of the student body professed con- 
version and one-half of these became 
ministers. 

Dean Luther A. Weigle of the Yale 
Divinity School is convinced that history 
is about to repeat itself. 

“T believe”, he says, “that we are upon 
the threshold of a great revival of reli- 
gious-faith. The world is beginning to 
sense its spiritual hunger. Just as the 
closing years of the eighteenth century, 
with their barren deism and open infidel- 
ity, were followed by the Evangelical 
Awakening, the Great Revivals, the 
Methodist Movement, and the fervors of 
Pietism, we may expect that the denials 
and excesses of present unbelief will lead 
to a new spiritual awakening. In some re- 
spects it will doubtless be like that of the 
early nineteenth century—it will be quiet, 
without noise or cataclysmic overturnings, 
but as pervasive as leaven and as power- 
ful as the rays of the sun. In other re- 
spects it will be different—it will, I think, 
be less individualistic and more social- 
minded; less emotional, and _ better 
grounded in the understanding of the laws 
of nature and of life; less given to escape 
from the world, and more eager to remake 
the world and to build therein the City 
of God.” 


Natural Cussedness Also 
In writing of President Bliot and the 
elective system, Dickinson 8. Miller, in 
The New Republic, quotes the late Barrett 
Wendell as saying that the elective system 
at Harvard was a child of Unitarianism, 
particularly in that it allowed the stu- 
dents to select their own courses. “For 
the Unitarian movement’, continues Mr. 
Dickinson, “laid quite as much stress on 
its theory of human nature as on its 
theology. It preached the absence of in- 
herent evil in human nature; hence, its 
emphasis on liberty and optimism. This 
was the ‘natural goodness of man’, that 

‘idea of the revolution’, over again. 
“For a cool scientific sociology and 
study of men this dogma is dubious. There 
is so much frustrated natural goodness 
and not a little natural ‘cussedness’. It is 
not surprising that under the able admin- 
istration of BEliot’s successor, the liberty 
of election was more fully watched over 

and guided toward its own ideal.” 
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Why Work? 
Because work has brought about over- 
production and undereonsumption and 


misery, the old philosophy of work must 
be given up. Such is the salient lesson of 
the depression, writes Henry Pratt Fair- 
child in Harper’s Magazine. 

In the future, he declares, “work must not 
only not be encouraged but not permitted 
unless there is some positive and demon- 
strable social good to be derived from it”. 
We must get a new philosophy of thrift, 
by which people will not be allowed “to 
save and invest recklessly”,—and a new 
philosophy of idleness. ‘“We must come to 
realize that leisure time, that is, time 
spent in pleasurable employment, is the 
only kind of time that makes life worth 
living.” And finally we must have a new 
philosophy of education, that will tell us 
that education is not to teach us to think, 
so we may produce more efficiently, but 
“to train us to live” 

“We must learn to recognize that con- 
sumption takes time just as truly as pro- 
duction, and we must discover precisely 
the amount of productive time which is 
required to provide just that combination 
of material goods and leisure time that 
will yield the maximum degree of satis-- 
faction in consumption.” 

When we have done this, “the distinc- 
tion between work and recreation will at 
last be wiped out altogether, and everyone 
will be left free for genuinely creative 
activities”. 


The Perfect Wife 


A famous story about Dr. Robert Collyer 
is remembered as one reads “The Perfect 
Wife”, a poem by Mrs. Rose Henniker 
Heaton. “My wife and I have never had a 
difference’, a man boasted to Dr. Collyer. 
“What indifference!” was the great Uni- 
tarian’s reply. Where life is vigorous, 
hearty, and interested, it cannot always 
be a mill-pond. The poem gives a key to 
some of the great riddles: Why people 
disbelieve in heaven, Why Nirvana is not 
popular in the West, Why the man who 
tamed the shrew wished he hadn’t. It fur- 
ther helps to explain why some say so- 
cialism and internationalism make their 
chief appeal to the weak and the fatigued, 
why peace does not fire the imagination. 
The poem: 


She had a gay and cheerful mind, 

Her clothes were chic, her heart was kind. 

She never sought his soul to vex 

By asking him for household cheques. 

She ironed his ties and darned his socks, 

His buttons were as firm as rocks. 

When things went wrong she held her 
peace 

Until he dined and felt at ease. 

She revelled in his smallest jest, 

She always thought that men knew best. 

She never asked him where he’d been, 

Or what he’d done or whom he’d seen. 

Her voice was sweet; she never nagged, 

None ever saw her ill or fagged. 

Her relatives were few but kind, 

And left small legacies behind. 

Why was he so fed up with life, 

The owner of this perfect wife? 


“Let everything be done with a view to building.” 
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The “Experience” Test 


EK ARE GLAD Henshaw Ward takes it out 

of these people who are always talking about 
religious experience. Our own opinion is that they 
are muddled and conceited. Besides, religion, as 
we say here again and again, is much more and 
other than actual experience. 

Mr. Ward, writing in The Saturday Review of 
Literature, which is by way of being an excellent 
religious review as well, goes after the learned 
people, like Hocking and Eddington, for using the 
word in a loose and misleading manner. (Oh, if 
we could only get the tenderness into men’s hearts 
that somehow sticks in their heads when they turn 
“spiritual” !) 

Hocking says, “Our first and fundamental social 
experience is an experience of God.” Eddington 
says, ... “the sense of a divine presence irradiating 
the soul is one of the most obvious things of ex- 
perience”. Thus the direct experience of God is as 
valid to the philosopher and the physicist, if you 
believe them, as “their apprehension of sunshine 
or a joke or a yardstick”. 

John Dewey says experience has come to be a 
weasel word. It has, as a fact, two meanings, first, 
purely mental states, and second, the recognition 
of data which appear the same to all qualified 
observers. 

Many religious people, so-called, use the word to 
describe the “private happenings of their minds”. 
Some who talk about the “inner light” really have 
only illusions, ranging from murky sensuousness to 
violent hallucinations. This kind of experience is 
well called secluded mysticism. Only the person 
who has it knows what it is, and he goes off into a 
cloud when he tries to tell us about his 
“experience”. 
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In making a common religion for men, such & 
perience is of no use. For the good of the worl 
experience must be of the second kind. We wan 
facts. Now a fact is that which people in gener 
agree actually is. The most holy aspirations ar 
facts. All the familiar abstruse qualities called 
moral and spiritual are facts. A push of the will te 


are a part of us and of all other people, and we can 
find in them enough to make a religion that wil 
work all over the world. 

Gandhi and Irwin, the Hindu and the Chris 
tian, have this second kind of experience, and the 
wide world understands, approves, and is scien- 
tifically satisfied. But some of the private experi- 
ences of the Mahatma are too wonderful for us, and 
as a sensible man he does not press them upon us. 

Nearer home, we hear much of this hazy and trem- 
ulous whispering about things beyond our ken. The 
more cleverly men talk about these things, the more 
are they credited with “experience’’, and the m 
praise do they get and claim for being religiou 
Women, too. It is large part fraudulent, all this e 
perience nonsense, and we ought to do some house- 
cleaning, beginning at home. : 

It is a simple fact that none of us has in any 
true sense “an experience of God’. We may belie 
there is a God, we may havea thought ab 
(though not of) God; but when it comes to th 
things out of which we build a religion and wi 
which we work out a world destiny with our fel 
lows, we have to use those accepted facts which are 
approved the world around. 

No experience gets by until it makes the grade. 
Reason determines; reason is ultimate; reason is 
the highest factor in qualifying what is and wha 
is not religion. ( 

That does not mean that religion is rationalism. 
We have got far away from that error. It means 
that these inner things of human life must be cor 
roborated and proved. The reasonable means 
proving them is not superior to the intuitions, the 
inner things themselves, but it is absolutely nee 
essary to correct, and purify, and enliven them. 
Because it is so, the reason is as holy as am 
mystic’s insight, and certainly more useful in the 
building of a religion of experience which y 
work. 

Beyond all this, let us remember that there @ 
ranges of reality in which we have our being bu 
which have never entered consciously into th 
mind of man. 


Here Is News 


Wax A UNITARIAN MINISTER is happy 
in his church, and the congregation is happ; 
with its minister, that is something. We might 4 
most say it is news. Nobody outside knows how har 
it isto make a united religious body of theindividua 
who come together in a society for the promotio 
of free religion. Orthodox ministers have an eas} 
time contrasted with that of many of ours. If 

parson writes that he is faring well, and if he give 
no intimation that he wants another church, 

must give those who watch over our Liberal Isra 

sweet peace passing knowledge. 
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- One such wrote the other day (we omit names 
and figures), “Everything is going very nicely here. 
We have had new members and I have 
more in prospect. My great problem is to be able 
to produce a sermon which I think is worthy of 
my congregation. They seem to like my sermons, 
but I sometimes wonder how they can. There is 
a tremendous difference between these people and 
the X Chureh [his former parish], though it 
would be hard to find nicer people than the X 
Church people. These people read a great deal. In 
xX they were somewhat in awe of what they 
considered my great learning; here I am in awe 
of my own ignorance.” 
A deal of satisfaction in that letter. 


A Kingdom Collapses 


ae HAS NOT been taken seriously as a king- 
dom since the war with these States in 1898. 
She has been in a process of decay so far as her 
political tissue and structure is concerned, for 
more than a century. The departure of Alphonso 
XIII. from his country forever is for him person- 
ally, and his family, an event of tragic ending; but 
it does not mean anything new or surprising so far 
as the main current of his country’s history is 
concerned. 

Spain is the only government in Europe which 
attempted seriously to continue with the pomp and 
circumstance of monarchy, after the Great War. 
It was hollow, and the people knew it and were 
annoyed by it. There is now no real ruling monarch 
in Europe. Except in remote African and Asiatic 
fastnesses, among the most backward of tribes, the 
king business is not taken seriously even as a show 
and symbol. The thing has gone from the face of 
the earth. 

It is marvelous how the idea against superior 
rulers is universal. Democracy, a word used loosely 
to indicate the equal rights of man, has germinated, 
exploded, and luxuriated over the planet. All the 
ills we suffer are due to democracy’s running wild 
and getting out of bounds. In every instance we 
think of, even the dictators who have arisen have 
done so seriously for the sake of the people, and 
not in any case to become overlords. The demoli- 
tion of monarchy and the divine right of kings, or 
of anyone else apart from the whole population, 
is the dominating and in fact overwhelming fact 
of the history we are now making. 

We who have religious values in our keeping, 
ought to see the relationship between the principle 
of soul liberty and political liberation. We have 
mightily helped this development. In these times 
when the force of the spiritual independence 
of the individual is letting itself go, restraint is 
needed ; but that, too, must come from each one, 
and not from above. After keeping ourselves in 
leash, we must learn the best way to use our free 
powers, that is, the best way to run our affairs, for 
the good and progress of all of us throughout the 
world. an aT wR 


a 
By 
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Sermon and Drama 


ERE IS SOMETHING from a dramatic critic 

which ought to help the preacher. St. John 
Ervine says of a certain novelist who has turned 
playwright that she spreads over eleven pages of 
printed dialogue in her drama what she ought to 
have made her characters dispose of in two or 
three lines. What she did is all right for the novelist 
and her readers; they need to have the points 
hammered many times into their heads. But on the 
stage when an argument is properly, that is, dra- 
matically stated, it is instantly evident to, and 
instantly perceived by, the audience. 

Think of the style of your average sermon. It is 
written as though it were to be read; to be read 
not only by the minister, but by the congregation. 
The prevailing homiletical rules are stupid and 
ought to be abolished. Verbose and deadening ser- 
mons follow the requirements of the reader rather 
than those of the hearer. That is why, we are per- 
suaded, most preaching is unconscionably dull. The 
preacher assumes the congregation is like an iso- 
lated individual with a book in his hand, when as 
a matter of fact a congregation, being an audience, 
is a new creation, with a mood all its own, which 
is the mood not of any one but of them all. “The 
senses are heightened in an audience, which per- 


- ceives everything very quickly”, says Mr. Ervine. 


An individual sitting alone with a book likes the 
smooth sentences well-planned. The same individual 
sitting in the theatre wants words to come not “out 
of a study but out of a mouth”. The two moods are 
utterly different. If it is the very life of the stage 
to remember the distinction, it is hardly less so for 
the preacher. His sentences ought to walk, get some- 
where, just like the real stuff of life itself. “Polished 
periods are rarely good preaching. Refinements kill 
dynamic vitality oftener than they convince the 
will. To call a sermon “beautiful” is to condemn it. 
Sermons ought to suggest rather than expatiate 
tiresomely. Mr. Ervine says the stage simply. will 
not stand the “lazy, take-all-week-about-it methods 
of the novel”. The pulpit is a stage, the sermon is 
a drama. 


“Copy”, Ten Days! 


HE NEWS DEPARTMENT requests an edi- 

torial note addressed to contributors. “Copy” 
should be in hand ten days in advance of publica- 
tion. The paper is issued on Thursday. Monday a 
week preceding is the proper time for the News 
Editor to receive contributions, large and small. 
The request may sound amusing to those who will 
contrast the electric instantaneousness of a daily 
paper and the ponderous momentum of a weekly 
journal. Into the difference we have no time to go. 
Just keep ten days in mind, and the news will get 


a better chance. Another thing is important. As 


soon as something happens, write it and send it. 
This past week we have had “news’—spare the 
mark!—of things that go back to January, Feb- 


_ruary. And here we are at the merry month of May! 
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Literary Comment 


Seven Portraits 
WALTER SAMUEL SWISHER 


THe QUICK AND THE DerAD. By Gamaliel 
Bradford, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Oo. $8.50. 


It is difficult to dissociate the author 
of these keen and penetrating studies 
which deal with seven men, of whom five 
are living and two recently dead, from 
my friend and neighbor, Mr. Bradford. 
His most searching and cutting com- 
mentary, if uttered aloud, would be ut- 
tered with a twinkle. The twinkle is Mr. 
Bradford quite as much as the com- 
mentary, Let me, however, seek to be as 
impersonal as I can. Mr. Bradford’s 
method and manner of presentation are 
well known to the American reading 
public. His shorter studies, like his longer 
biographies—Lee the American, and Dar- 
win—are thoroughly documented. Every 
statement is strongly buttressed by facts, 
as nearly as he can ascertain the facts. 
Thus he avoids the pitfall into which 
Emil Ludwig and André Maurois so 
readily fall—the pitfall of extreme sub- 
jectivity. Mr. Bradford would never be 
guilty of saying that Napoleon stood on 
a hill near Ajaccio and such and such 
thoughts went through his mind. Mr. 
Bradford, keen analyst that he is, never 
crosses the frontier between the objective 
and the subjective unwittingly. He in- 
variably indicates where facts leave off 
and speculation begins. If he were writ- 
ing a biography of Napoleon, he might 
say, “One wonders in the light of later 
events what were Napoleon’s thoughts as 
he stood upon that hill”, or, “Had I been 
Napoleon, such would haye been my 
thoughts.” He does not underrate the sub- 
jective, but he is always aware of a transi- 
tion from the objective and so indicates it. 

In these studies of Theodore Roosevelt, 
Woodrow Wilson, Thomas Alva Edison, 
Henry Ford, Nikolai Lenin, Benito Mus- 
solini, and Calvin Coolidge, he has not de- 
parted from his customary method. After 
diligent and prolonged research, he care- 
fully marshals his facts. Brilliantly, ana- 
lytically, epigrammatically, he comments 
upon the facts. Contours begin to stand 
forth ; there isthe play oflight and shadow ; 
at length there is the portrait of a man,a liv- 
ing personality. Of Roosevelt he says, “From 
birth till death he lived in a storm.” Could 
there be better characterization? Wood- 
row Wilson is the embodiment of intel- 
lectual activity, but “his intellect was 
not profoundly penetrative or creative’. 
“Edison, by his birth, his training, his 
surroundings, was thoroughly a practical 
American, and all his abstract scientific 
tendency was molded and developed by 
this condition.” Ford, like Edison, preaches 
a gospel of hard work. He “relishes to 
the full the enormous power that money 
gives him”. Lenin, the professed disciple 
of Marx, departs widely from Marx in 
the practice of what he deems necessary 
eruelties. Mr. Bradford makes us feel the 
Tartar in him. Mussolini hates the de- 
mocracy for which earlier he fought with 


such vigor. He is a bundle of contradic- 
tions. Coolidge is “remote”, “the loneliest 
man on earth’. He observed men. “He 
saw everything and he remembered 
everything.” With the possible exception 
of Coolidge, one feels that all of these 
men represent Nietzsche’s Wille zur Macht. 
They are all seeking power, even though 
it be by devious roads; and all, in the 
pursuit of power, are compensating for 
some inherent weakness. Roosevelt is the 
extraverted type, Wilson the introverted. 
They would make excellent material for 
study by Sigmund Freud, whom, Mr. 
Bradford tells me, he has not read. There 
is, however, a suggestion of Schopenhauer 
in two of Mr. Bradford’s titles: “The 
World as Idea: Nikolai Lenin”, and ‘The 
World as Will: Benito Mussolini’. There 
are other indications that Mr. Bradford 
is thoroughly familiar with his Schopen- 
hauer and his Nietzsche. One wonders 
how much influence they have had in shap- 
ing his thought! 

At any rate, here are seven studies of 
contemporary men by one of the keenest 
minds of our time. It is “psychography”, 
psychography with a twinkle. 


The Advisers of Lincoln 


LINCOLN AND His CasBineT. By Clarence 
Edward Macartney. New York: Oharles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $3.50. 


This book more than makes up in in- 
terest for what it lacks in novelty. In- 
directly, it amounts to a biography of 
Lincoln as politician and statesman dur- 
ing his administrations. Taking up in suc- 
cession the lives of eight members of 
Lincoln’s cabinet, Dr. Macartney succeeds 
in throwing not a little light upon both the 
personality and methods of the great war 
president during his term of office. The 
Father Abraham revealed upon these 
pages is a very human figure. Dr. Ma- 
cartney does not sentimentalize about him, 
seeing him, rather, as a man not without 
failings and shortcomings, some of con- 
siderable magnitude. He believes that 
Lincoln, in the opening months of the war, 
showed himself an opportunist, deplorably 
weak of will. Had he been less disposed 
to compromise, more ready to exercise 
gifts of leadership, the North might have 
surmounted the crisis in much shorter 
time, This same weakness of the President 
also manifested itself in his reluctance to 
make abolition the central issue of the 
struggle, his proclamation freeing the 
slaves being delayed until the decision 
was forced upon him, and he had no 
alternative but to issue it. In regard to 
his generals, particularly McClellan, 
Lincoln suffered himself to be moved by 
political considerations little to his eredit. 
In short, Dr. Macartney evidently believes 
that much of the credit now given to the 
President belongs in reality to his cabinet 
ministers, especially to the three foremost 
among them, whose foresight, sagacity, 
energy and loyalty held up his hands, in- 
suring no small measure of his success. 
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The lives of these men are narrated briefly, 
vividly ; the portrait of each being dra 
with insight and impartial sympathy. Most 
space is given, naturally, to Seward, the 
enigma of whose character is left un- 
solved. Chase, Welles, and Stanton are 
presented with equal force; though in the 
ease of the latter, no mention is made of 
his sorry record as a member of the 
eabinet of Andrew Johnson. Bates, Cam- 
eron, Caleb Smith, and Montgomery Blair 
are ably handled. One valuable factor the © 
book possesses is the abundant informa- — 
tion it contains concerning American — 
political methods of the time, especially — 
in relation to the Chicago convention 
which nominated Lincoln for the presi- 
dency. Certainly, then, as now, democracy, — 
in its practical workings, was far from 
ideal. AB HO 
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Faith of a Moralist 


Tub FAITH oF A MoraList. By A. BE. Taylor. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $10.50. 

Among living philosophers, there is no 
greater scholar or more vigorous thinker 
than A. E. Taylor, professor in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. His Gifford lectures — 
for 1926-28 reveal an immense back- 
ground of learning. Emotionally con- 
sidered, he has maintained his balance 
and ‘has kept “the proportion of faith”. 
In general, he is a defender of conserya- 
tive positions. The following sentences are 
typical: “We may therefore rest assured 
of one thing, and it is the only thing 
which matters very much, that whatever 
the newly discovered facts of the natural _ 
order really prove, they cannot prove any- 
thing incompatible with what is really | 
proved by the already familiar funda-— | 
mental facts of the moral and religious 


order. They may seem for a time to do 
so, and we may not at present see how — 
this apparent contradiction is to be 
avoided, but we may also be assured that 
it cannot be more than apparent, and may 
therefore be content to confess our per- 
plexity, without concealment, but also 
without dismay.” - 


EH. R. Bevan against the type of rationalist 
who regards reason as identical with 
secularistic natural science, and religion 
as a mere widespread popular delusion. 

Volume I contains the first series 
lectures, on the theological implications of 
morality, or the relation between ethies 


Actuality and Value, Eternity and Te 
porality, the Good Nature and Super- 
nature, Moral Eyil and Sin, the Initiative 
of the Eternal, the Destiny of the " 
dividual, Otherworldliness, and the Goal 
of the Moral Life. The second serie 
which makes up Volume II deals with 
natural theology and the positive religions. 
The subjects of these lectures are: Reasor 
and Revelation, Religion and the 
torical, the Supernatural and the M! 
lous, the Meaning and Place of Authe ’ 
Institutionalism, Sacramentalism, and th 
Ultimate Tension. An excellent feature 
the book is that it gives a terse s : 
of each chapter. 
Very interesting is Dr. Taylor’s 
ment of the relation of fact and 
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which is generally regarded as the chief 
problem of philosophy. He tells us that we 
lea more about the universe from 
Sisloxy than, from mechanics, and more 
still from a study of the higher phases of 
human life. Thus, he declares that “it is 
more illuminating to know that the world 
is the kind of kinematical system in which 
the evolution of living species can take 
place than merely to know that it is a 
kinematical system. It may well be still 
more illuminating to know that the actual 
world is one in which artists, heroes, and 
saints have their place.” “The good life’, 
says Dr. Taylor, “is a life of moral trust 
in reality’. “The moral life is a real ad- 
yenture which begins with nature and 
ends with supernature.” Perhaps the best 
way to convey an idea of the author’s 
position and spiritual attitude will be to 
quote the following sentences from his lec- 
ture on Moral Evil and Sin: “Thus once 
more I find myself forced back on the con- 
clusion that, to be truly itself, the moral 
life must have as its last motive love to 
God, and so become transfigured into the 
life of religious faith and devotion. For 
the moralist, belief in the true and living 
God cannot be relegated to the position 
of an ‘extra’, which we may perhaps be 
allowed on sufferance to add to our re- 
spect for duty or regard for the good of 
our feliowmen, if physicist, biologist, and 
anthropologist will be kind enough to 
raise no objection. Belief in the absolute 
reality of God, and love for the God in 
whom we believe, are at the heart of liv- 
ing morality. The good of our fellow-men 
is unworthily thought of when we do not 
conceive that good as a life of knowledge 
of God and transformation by the knowl- 
edge into the likeness of God. And the love 
which arises from our belief is the one 
motive adequate to secure the full and 
wholehearted discharge of the duties laid 
on us by our ideal.” 

The author thinks that moralists are 
Sometimes too ready to compound with the 
naturalist on easy terms, and this for the 
reason that they have not always the 
courage of their convictions as moralists. 
They are not quite sure at heart, he says, 
whether the moral life is quite as much 
“hard fact” as the facts of which the 
natural sciences treat, and he concludes 
that “if a man is seriously convinced that 
of all facts those of our own moral 
struggle are the most immediately sure 
and certain, that we have more intimate 
assurance of the reality of love and hate, 
Virtue and vice, than of the reality of 
atoms or electrons, I do not believe he is 
in much danger of reducing Theism to the 
level of a metaphysical speculation or a 


‘permitted’ hypothesis.” G. B.D. 
- Just Suppose 
Ir, oR History REWRITTEN. By various 


writers. New York: The Viking Press. $3.00. 


As everybody knows, history is full of 
s”., Time and time again, the results of 
€ crises have hung, trembling, by a 
ir. The tiniest weight flung into the 
er pan, and the balance would have 
fed in the opposite direction; the 


be sn changed, for worse or better. 
these might-have-beens form the 
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contents of this entertaining volume. 
Eleven distinguished writers, most of 
them UEnglish, having been moved to 
speculate on possibilities in human hap- 
penings which did not come to pass, offer 
their conjectures as to what might have 
been the result if this, or that, situation 
had turned out differently. Mr. Chester- 
ton, with characteristic Catholic fervor, 
pictures the possible consequences, If, Don 
John of Austria had Married Mary Queen of 
Scots. Milton Waldman imagines the after 
career of President Lincoln, if Booth’s 
pistol had missed fire. Winston Spencer 
Churchill contributes a statesmanlike dis- 
cussion of the probabilities likely to have 
ensued, provided that Lee had won at 
Gettysburg. With equal skill, Emil Ludwig 
considers the innumerable blessings to 
Germany and the whole world, if the 
Emperor Frederick had not had cancer. 
H. A. L. Fisher conjectures as to the pos- 
sible consequences entailed by Napoleon’s 
success in escaping to America. André 
Maurois considers If Louis XVI Had Had 
an Atom of Firmness. Heinrich Van Loon, 
Hilaire Belloc, and Harold Nicholson de- 
bate other similar problems. While J. C. 
Squire crowns the volume with a hilarious 
description of the discovery that Bacon 
did write Shakespeare, which is about 
the best of the lot. It is all admirable 
fooling. Most of the authors write, mani- 
festly, with their tongues in their cheeks. 
But all write with a semblance of fact 
which renders their flights of imagination 
all the more engaging. At the same time, 
their chapters are brilliant, witty, read- 
able, above the average. AR. H. 


What Might Have Been 


Tun PatH or THn Kine. By John Buchan. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 


In recognition of the fact that more 
than most of us realize, some ancestor, 
far-distant, and unknown, may be re- 
sponsible for our deeds and motives, Mr. 
Buchan has been moved to trace the an- 
cestry of Abraham Lincoln through a suc- 
cession of imaginary personages covering 
a period of a thousand years. In a series 
of incidents beginning with the Northmen, 
and coming down through various his- 
torical eras to the present day, he pictures 
what might have been the origins of the 
traits that reached their climax in the 
character of our great War President. 
The stories are varied. Dramatic situa- 
tions in the careers of personages as con- 
trasting as a Norman knight, a crusader, 
a lady, who became a friend of Jeanne 
D’Are, a French companion of Columbus, 
one of Cromwell’s advisers, a soldier of 
fortune under the Duke of Marlborough, 
a hunter with Daniel Boone, and many 
others, are described with charm and in- 
sight. As a feat of the historical imagina- 
tion, these stories are remarkably well 
done. Even as romantic fiction, they are 
worth reading. A.B. H. 


Tabloid Reviews 


Br Comrorrpep. Compiled by W. B. George. 
London: The Lindsey Press. 18. 64d. 


A book of consolation for those in 
sorrow, under the following heads: Suffer- 
ing, Faith, Love, Service, Peace, Hope, of 
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which Service appeals most to one re- 
viewer. Francis Greenwood Peabody and 
William Channing Gannett furnish some 
of the best of the consolations. The former 
sums up his contribution with the lines 


A tale of noble souls who conquered grief 
By dint of tending suffering not their own. 


The little book will make an acceptable 
gift to those in sorrow. E. F. 


Murppr AT BrRipGE: A Mystery Noven. By 
Anne Austin. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

Sufficiently hair-raising to engage the 
absorbed attention of the most hard- 
boiled reader of detective fiction. A lovely 
lady rises from a hand at Contract, re- 
tires into the next room, and is ruthlessly 
slain. The investigation of the crime, the 
victim’s past, and the discovery of her 
murderer is carried on through a series 
of exciting situations to an unexpected 
climax, with a commendable lack of pad- 
ding. Suitable for a Bridge prize. A. R. H. 


Tun CORPS IN THE CONSTABLE’S GARDEN. 
By G. D. H. and Margaret Cole. New York: 
William Morrow & Co. $2.00. 


Another of the thrillers which nowa- 
days are as thick as leaves in Vallom- 
brosa. Blood-curdling, ingenious, exciting, 
a reviewer finds himself hard put to 
for adjectives sufficiently’ original to de- 
scribe them. This one is English, and a 
pretty good yarn of its kind. Its con- 
clusion seems to be that it takes more 
than a Roman collar to make a parson. 

A. R. H. 


THe PATRIOT’S PROGRESS. By Henry William- 
son. New York: H. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 

An English “Tommie”, John Bullock, 
goes through the war and comes out minus 
a Jeg. This book is his story, and it is 
grim enough. The mud, slime, lust, and 
drink are all here. How sick the soldiers 
were of it all, and how they came even 
to welcome wounds and death in ‘order 
to get out of it! There is scarcely a word 
of the glory of war. Perhaps there is no 
glory left in machine-made slaughter. The 
style is crisp, with good descriptive power, 
and the illustrations on every page, drawn 
by William Kermode, are like the text. 
If all boys were compelled to read this 
awful story of the mess called the World 
War there might be an end of war in 
the next generation. Bar 


Books Received 


LEONIDAS AND Oruprs, By R. Craig Little. 
Paisley, Great Britain: Alexander Gardner, Ltd. 

ANTI-SALOON LHAGUE YHAR BooK, 1930. 
Edited by Ernest Hurst Cherrington. Wester- 
ville, Ohio: The Anti-Saloon League of Amer- 
ica. Seventy-five cents. 

TARBDLL’S TEACHERS’ GuiIpy. By Martha Tar- 
bell. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
$2.00. 

ANNUAL RpPORT OF THE SMITHSONIAN IN- 
STITUTION, 1929. Washington: United States 
Government Printing Office. $1.75. 

Tuy Bauwar Worup. Vol. III. 
Bahai Publishing Committee. 


New York: 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Children’s Department 
To the Editor of THe CuRrIsTIAN REGISTER :— 


I feel that I ought to add the following 
quotation from a letter from England, to 
other protests which have appeared in 
THe REGISTER against the discontinuance 
of the Children’s Department: “Carol 
Perey [Simons] is heartbroken at the dis- 
continuance, in the last three issues, of the 
children’s pages in THe CHRISTIAN REeEc- 
ISTER. Why? They were one of the events 
of the week.” 

This is another word of appreciation 
and interest but it is also an illustration of 
an important function of THE CHRISTIAN 
ReGisteR in our Unitarian homes. Many 
of our Unitarian children were interested 
in the children’s pages, and as children 
they began to grow through the church 
paper toward membership in the church. 
Can we afford to miss this influence in 
our Unitarian homes? 

I myself have used many a story from 
the children’s pages in my talks to chil- 
dren. These pages were exceptionally well 
done. Let us consider the question if it 
would not be wise to restore them. 

New York, N.Y. Minor Simons. 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I am very glad to see the protests 
against giving up the children’s page in 
THE REGISTER. 

Only this winter has another generation 
in our family found an interest in this 
page and upon each visit to the home 
has asked to have the stories read. 

And so the cycle continues; they in 
time may be readers of the entire paper, 
and subscribers too. This decision to me is 
like weakening pillars of a foundation. 


PORTLAND, MAINE. Eprrn M. Loup. 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


May I add my name, and that of my 
brother, Francis Almy, to the long list of 
those who miss the Children’s Page? 

Though over seventy, we have found 
pleasure and profit in it, both for our- 
selves and for those to whom we pass the 
paper on. 

I fear that like Holmes and Lowell at 
the same age we belong in a Home for 
Incurable Children. Frederic ALMy. 

BvurFraLo, N.Y. 


To the Editor of Tue CuristT1AN REGISTER :— 


I do hope you will put the Children’s 
Page back into your publication. For many 
years my children and grand-children and 
I have enjoyed that page. If you give it 
up we shall have to rely on The Beacon— 
and I like the children to get the habit 
of looking each week for THE RecIseEr. 

Bertua F. H. Frew. 
(of First Church Roxbury). 
Weston, Mass. 


To the Editor of Tar CuristTiaAn Reaister :— 


I have hesitated about renewing my 
subscription to Tae Cristian REGISTER 
since the omission of the Children’s Page 
and the sentence sermons, the latter being 
worth the subscription price to me. 


3ut perhaps this is but a temporary 
omission. CorNnELIA L. McCarry. 
Mvunoy, Pa. 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


It warmed the cockles of my heart to 
see in Tue Recister of April 2 such an 
array of protests against discontinuing 
the Children’s Page, and I am only too 
glad to swell the list by adding my most 
emphatic protest. As my memory travels 
down the ages I fail to recall the time 
when the Children’s Page-was not a dis- 
tinctive feature of the paper. It seems to 
me the stories were never better than now, 
and always convey a “lesson”, as Mrs. 
Hunter so truly said, applicable to all 
ages. The little poems brighten and refresh 
one’s soul, after reading the more serious 
subjects of the paper. To me it is mentally 
a most refreshing rest! I heartily endorse 
the opinion expressed by Mrs. Howe, “that 


there is plenty of other material that 


could better be spared”. Perhaps my ob- 
jection may also be on the same line, that 
I too, ‘am nearing the century mark”. I 
most sincerely and earnestly trust that 
the decision is not irrevocable”. 


AvsurnpaLe, Mass, MARTHA G. Rann. 


To the Editor of THp CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


May I add my word to the plea ex- 
pressed by Mrs. Hunter in your issue of 
March 19 regarding the Home Page? 

Perhaps some of us who have been en- 
joying this feature for the past forty-five 
years or so are but “children of a larger 
growth”, but we have appreciated it and 
thought it of real value, not only because 
it has preserved stories of the pioneer 
days east and west, but because it has 
helped parents to understand and wisely 
live with their children. 

After all, many of your readers are “just 
home folks”; and they like a publication 
which gives them something different from 
the purely grown-up discussions and end- 
less criticisms of sociological and literary 
themes which fill most. of our magazines. 
Among the many important and timely 
articles which make up THE Reerster I 
hope there may again be found room for 
this distinctive feature, the Home Page. 


CAROLINE SHAW SHERER. 
GLENDALD, CALIF, 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

I very much regret the passing of the 
Children’s Page. Am totally in sympathy 
with the correspondence in this line. 


BROCKTON, MASS. HERMAN PACKARD. 


To the Editor of Tan CHRisTIAN RHGISTER :— 

I have been a reader of your paper for 
many years, and as a lifelong Unitarian 
I am interested in your journal and the 
news it contains of our churches in 
America and the denomination generally. 
There is one department which I have 
always been interested in, and now I see 
that this feature of your paper is to be 
discontinued. I refer to the “Home De- 
partment”. I am no longer a young man, 
but I have read many of the stories which 
have appeared in your paper to young 
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people and they have been delighted y 
them. I am sure American children hav 
been pleased with them also. I hope the 
decision to close this department will b 
reconsidered. I am sure it will be missed 
by many. A religious paper should not be 
for one section only. I am afraid the young 
people are not considered as they should 
be and that is one reason why many 0 
our churches have so few young peopk 
in them. é 
I hope to see “The Home Department’ 
re-established. I. GRAHAM, 
‘CREWKERNE, ENGLAND. 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER } 


A good reason for retaining the chi 
dren’s pages is that they get into a very 
good habit. Little by little other read 
than the stories may attract them. It is 4 
good thing to have a paper in these days 
that can be given to the little ones. 


Boston, MAss. READER. 


“Is It Not Time?” 
To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 

Howard N. Brown’s answer to the que 
tion, “What are Free Churches?” in you 
issue of March 26 should make us pro 
of the history of our fellowship and shoul 
strengthen our purpose to demonstrat 
even more fully the excellence of 
liberty. Alas, there is a fly in 
ointment ! 

Referring to the early fear that th 
American Unitarian Association migh 
assume dictatorial power, Dr. Brow d 
asserts: “There is really nothing in th 
history of the Association to justify it. . 
The fellowship remains without a shre 
of power to silence or remove anybod 
because of his opinions. It could not eve 
discipline a self-supporting church if — 
retained a minister whose name had bee 
taken from the list for moral unfitness 
But a considerable number of our churehy 
are not self-supporting. These the Associ: 
tion can discipline effectively, even di 
tating what their ministers shall preac 
Thus on April 9, 1918, the Directors ¢ 
the Association voted “that any soci 
which employs a minister who is no 
willing, earnest, and outspoken suppor 
of the United States in the vigorous 
resolute prosecution of the war cann 
be considered eligible for aid from 
Association’. 

This flagrant violation of the prineijj 
for which we stand is mitigated to 
degree by the prevalence of war hystei 
at the time. As Dean Inge has said: 
were all stark mad together.” Such 
item in our record, however, is not eret 
able, now that the futility, and worse tl 
futility, of our country’s participation 
the World War has become manifest. 
the spring of 1924 ninety Unitarian mi 
ters voted in fayor of the following: “1 
as ministers of religion and public teac 
of morality, declare now in time of pt 
our deliberate determination never to § 
tion or participate in a war, and we af 
our conviction that churches as_ 
ought to refuse co-operation with gov 
ments in waging war.’ A much Ig 
number of our ministers would sign | 
a declaration at the present time, 
safe to say. Yet another war is by 
means impossible. Indeed, it can har 
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Directors of the Association now in 
time of peace to express regret for the 
ction of 1918 and to assert that our prin- 
ie of freedom ought to guide and 
‘overn in time of war especially? For 
surely it ought. 
_ Despite the immense armaments the 
victorious nations continue to maintain, 
tes the results and the causes of in- 
ational suspicion and fear, the aboli- 
tion of war is clearly in sight. The in- 
sanity of it has become so plain! Most 
I may be fools, as Carlyle affirmed, 
but not such fools as to believe that col- 
lective homicide is ever a means of realiz- 
ing noble ideals and promoting human 
progress. The World War and its “after- 
math of woe not yet over have been a 
mighty object lesson. 

Ts it not time that our fellowship should 
take advanced ground in the war against 
war? I dare to hope that at the coming 
session of the Association a majority will 
be glad to vote for the following resolu- 
tion which I propose to present: “War 
is a crime against humanity. We therefore 
are determined not to support any kind 
of war, international or civil, and to strive 
for the removal of all the causes of war.” 
This is the declaration of the War Re- 
sisters’ League. It was strongly supported 
by Einstein in his recent visit to this 
country. “Pacifists”, said he, “should de- 
clare openly that they will never bear 
arms or take part in any military service 
whatsoever. I advise the recruiting of 

ple for this idea all over the world.... 
If you can get only two per cent. of the 
population of the world to assert in time 
of peace that they will not fight, you 
will have the solution for international 
troubles. Even so small a proportion as 
two per cent. will accomplish the desired 
result, for they could not be put in jail. 
There are not enough jails in the world 
to accommodate them... . In the event of 
war I should unconditionally refuse every 
direct or indirect war service and try to 
induce my friends to take the same stand, 
and this independently of any critical 
opinion of the causes of war.” 


Henry W. PINKHAM. 
Newton CenrTer, Mass. 


Dodson’s “Sympathy of Religions” 
To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

May I recall the attention of your read- 
ers to the rich store of Unitarian theology 
contained in that volume in The Beacon 
Course of Religious Education by the Rev. 
George R. Dodson, D.D., entitled “The 
Sympathy of Religions”. Disraeli used to 
Say that whenever a new book was pub- 
lished he read an old one. For the theo- 
logical reader “The Sympathy of Reli- 
sions" may well be one of those volumes 
to which he frequently turns when im- 

essed by the unsatisfactoriness of cur- 
publications. I recently came upon it 
eparing a series of addresses on 
Non-Christian Religions’, and 
it excellent on those faiths which 
hes. A broader value in Dr. Dod- 
k, however, lies in its treatment 
close-at-home theological sub- 
d and His nature, immortality, 
gress—which are so much under 
to-day, and of which “The Sym- 
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pathy of Religions’, using other world 
faiths as a background, gives the wisest, 
most common-sense and yet most inclu- 
sive treatment. The book is intended for 
the more advanced classes in a complete 
church school; is written in simple style, 
but without any “writing down’ which 
would unfit it for the hard-headed of any 
age. It might well be put in the hands 
of anyone interested in humanism or other 
recent views of the great foundations of 
belief. Clergymen will find it rich in ser- 
mon suggestiveness. I have often wished 
we might have a series of plain handbooks 


on the Unitarian catholic position. Here is © 


a vade mecum which will appeal, after its 
seventeen years of existence, as fresh, apt 
and conclusive on most matters which 
your paper is discussing to-day. 
LAURENCE HAYWARD. 
NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


Who Is Thisteeience? 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Gordon Kent’s letter in the issue of 
March 26, in which the position taken by 
William Howe Downes in his essay on 
“The Life Hereafter” is sharply ques- 
tioned, refers us frequently to “science”. 
This suggests the story of the man who, 
during an argument, insistently prefaced 
his remarks with the expression, ‘Science 
says”. Finally a listener interrupted him 
with the request, “Please stop long enough 
to tell me who this Science is. I have never 
met the gentleman.” 

But seriously, and as a matter of public 
knowledge, there is no question on which 
the scientists have returned so many con- 
tradictory verdicts as on that of immor- 
tality. Einstein, Eddington, Lodge, Jeans, 
Millikan, and others support opposing 
views both in regard to personal survival 
and the physical continuance of the uni- 
verse. We have only to glance at their 
varying attitudes to realize the failure of 
science to provide us with incontrovertible 
data. 

Science then to date has not come with 
definite proof to the aid of religion and 
ethics though we are permitted to hope 
with Mr. Downes that it may sometime. 
Meanwhile we agree with him that “evo- 
lution is an inspiring idea”. But evolu- 
tion to Mr. Kent so far from being inspir- 
ing appears a very Moloch demanding “the 
swift succession of plastic young lives”. In 
the light of moral insight such a view 
seems barbaric. 

It is not, however, because Mr. Kent’s 
picture of evolution is so much more re- 
pellent even than that arrogance he be- 
lieves he finds in anyone who claims to be 
worth immortality that his accusations of 
selfishness and egotism cannot be taken 
seriously. In the first place the belief in 
immortality is not selfish since there is 
nothing in the conception that hints at a 
thwarting or denial of the ideals of others. 
Is not the notion that this belief is selfish 
a remnant of that mischievous doctrine of 
heaven as a place of eternal rewards, and 
hell a place of eternal torment? The 
thoughtful exponent of immortality sees 
moral responsibility no less present in the 
next world than in this. An old Quaker 
lady once said to me: “We are all heirs 
to the Kingdom, and if we earn it we get 
it.’ The individual’s right to the life of 
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the spirit is coextensive with his duty of 
bringing himself in harmony with moral 
laws in the future life just as it is in this 
existence. Selfishness is not determined 
by the finiteness or the infiniteness of our 
lives but by the way we live in the eternal 
present. 

We must not ignore the fact either that 
the idea of evolution itself is dependent on 
the notion of continuance of the knowing 
self. The evolution of the race is under- 
stood by its analogy to development in an 
individual consciousness. And what signif- 
icance has the evolving of race or person 
except in terms of spiritual gain? If evo- 
lution meant what Mr. Kent says it does 
the process would defeat its own end. The 
only progress is moral progress. In its 
true aspect evolution points to immor- 
tality, a thought that in the expressive 
words of Mr. Downes belong to the cate- 
gory of “ideas which by virtue of their 
intrinsic moral beauty possess an au- 
thority of their own.” 


ATHENS, OHIO. M. Wuitcoms Huss. 


Periodical Abstracts 
To the Editor of THn CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 

I note with great interest a communica- 
tion by Rey. Kenneth C. Walker in Tur 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER for April 9, 1931, sug- 
gesting a periodical abstract service as an 
aid to ministers. Rev. Mr. Walker is un- 
doubtedly right. There are so many periodi- 
eals these days it is impossible for any 
minister or any other professional man 
to keep in touch with more than a small 
fragment of these publications. 

One thing Mr. Walker apparently over- 
looks. This very situation has _ been 
studied for almost ten years by the Social 
Science Research Council with the result 
that beginning with 1929, an “abstract” 
journal was created, purposing to do ex- 
actly what Mr. Walker suggests. This 
journal is Social Science Abstracts, pub- 
lished at 611 Fayerweather Hall, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. It is now 
Volume III., and has published 11,093 ab- 
stracts in 1929, and 16,980 abstracts in 
1930. The service has the co-operation of 
1,500 social scientists and students of re- 
ligion, spread throughout the world. It 
covers 5,000 journals in 36 languages. 

Of the journals mentioned by Mr. 
Walker, more than 80 per cent. are al- 
ready included in Social Science Abstracts. 
Besides this, about 100 journals in Church 
History are included, to say nothing of 
the vast material in social problems, un- 
employment, social legislation, social in- 
surance, and other social and religious 
materials which every minister will find 
valuable. 

The journal has been created solely for 
the benefit of over-crowded professional 
men, and our mail indicates that it is 
meeting the needs of all of them. Further- 
more, the journal is not a profit-making 
venture, but the creation of one of the 
great educational foundations. For this 
reason I should like to ask you to publish 
this communication, since Social Science 
Abstracts apparently fills the need which 
is clearly evident from Mr. Walker’s letter. 

H. C. ENGELBRECHT, 
History Editor. 


SocrAL ScrpNCE RESEARCH, 
New York, N.Y. 
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Y. P. R. U. Conference, 


The Christian Register 
Waterville, Maine, 


Learns of Reinforcements to Modern Life 


President Franklin W. Johnson of Colby, Rev. Robert H. Schacht, Jr., 
address delegates on aids of ideals and religion 


| apne congeonetee ecb was the theme 
of the second annual Maine Confer- 
ence of the Young People’s Religious 
Union which was held the week-end of 
April 10 in the Unitarian Church in Water- 
ville, Me. The conference opened with an 
informal social Friday evening, followed 
by a candlelight service led by James 
Archibald of Houlton. 

The general subject chosen lent itself to 
a variety of interpretations, each speaker 
treating a different phase of the main 
topic. After the Saturday morning chapel 
service led by Miss Mary Sutherland of 
Portland, Rey. Robert H. Schacht, Jr., of 
Needham, Mass., gave an address on 
“Moral and Spiritual Reinforcements”. 
Defining morals as “that which puts us in 
right relations with our fellowmen’, and 
“spiritual outlook” as “that which gives 
us the highest interpretation of life and of 
our work in the world”, Mr. Schacht went 
on to show the influences which build up 
one’s moral and spiritual background, 
such as early home training, the church, 
schools and camps, friends, and on which 
are based one’s ethical principles. These 
general principles, as outlined by the 
speaker, were the advisability of allying 
oneself with fine influences and high re- 
sources, the deliberate persistency in fol- 
lowing high ideals, the vital need of mak- 
ing one’s own decisions, the freedom that 
eomes from self-discipline, and the power 
of righteousness and joy that is gained 
by dedicating oneself to great commit- 
ments. As to the practical application of 
these principles, the problems, ever pres- 
ent to young people, of alcohol and sex 
(or as Mr. Schacht expressed it very deli- 
cately—the parental urge) were discussed 
thoughtfully. 

Charles Wellman of Woburn, Mass., 
director of the National Y. P. R. U., led 
a round table discussion on “What Can 
We Do to Reinforce Our Local Societies?’ 
After a general discussion of local prob- 
lems and programs, it was decided that the 
strength and power of the Y. P. R. U. as 
a national organization lies in uniting it- 
self with great causes and that the local 
groups should help the church and the in- 
dividual members in their society to better 
faith and fellowship by associating, as a 
group, with the best—socially, intellec- 
tually, religiously. 

Saturday afternoon was partially given 
over to recreation. Horseback riding, a 
“evm’? meet, hikes and sightseeing expe- 
ditions furnished diversion until the con- 
ference reconvened at four-thirty for an 
address by Pres. Franklin W. Johnson 
of Colby College on “Does the Church 
Reinforce Modern Youth?’ From a com- 
parison of the advantages and privileges 
of youth in the church to-day with those 
of the past generation, it would seem that 
youth is given far greater freedom and 
although there are fewer young people in 
the churches to-day, yet the church has 


a more earnest hold on them than for- 
merly. “The revolt of modern youth”, said 
Dr. Johnson, “is all to the good because 
young people care enough to question 
things’. Touching on the interesting sub- 
ject of religious education, Dr. Johnson 
illustrated the change that was taking 
place in that field where the teaching of 
unrelated facts of the Bible was giving 
way to instruction regarding the vital 
facts of life and training in character. 

The arrival of several unexpected dele- 
gates on Saturday afternoon made neces- 
sary an extension of the banquet table 
and brought the total registration up to 
nearly fifty, an increase of about twenty 
over last year’s conference. The informal 
dance following the banquet was capably 
run by Maleolm Wilson of Colby College 
and the day was ended with a candlelight 
service led by Russell Hayes of Portland. 

Sunday’s conference, led by Miss Eliza- 
beth Hall, secretary of the National 
Y. P. R. U., dealt with the subject ‘“Re- 
inforcing World Peace’. Miss Hall spoke 
briefly of the growing interest of young 
people in social and international prob- 
lems which has led to the formation of 
the Y. P. R. U. commission on social re- 
sponsibility, and offered conerete sugges- 
tions for international and peace pro- 
grams that could be carried out in local 
groups, stressing the fact that being a 
Unitarian gives us a responsibility toward 
being liberal in polities and social work 
as well as in religion, as the Unitarian 
Church has always furnished eminent 
leaders in these fields. It presents a chal- 
lenge to youth to-day to carry on this 
glorious tradition of liberalism. 

The Sunday morning church service 
was given over entirely to the young 
people and was led by Miss Mary Denni- 
son of Framingham, Mass. Albert Webster 
of Lexington, Mass., preached the sermon, 
choosing for his subject—‘‘Modern Science, 
a Reinforcement of Religion’. He ex- 
plained the position of the modern 
scientist as to religion and the larger con- 
ception which scientific discoveries have 
given of the ultimate purpose and cosmic 
power in the universe which we call God. 

Much credit for the success of the con- 
ference is due to Miss Betty Muther of 
Colby College, chairman of the conference, 
to Rey. and Mrs. Otto BE. Duerr, who so 
capably took charge of the registration 
and lent their co-operation in countless 
ways, to the chaperons, Mrs. Dana Carr 
and Mrs. Armand Joy, and especially to 
the members of the Waterville parish who 
hospitably opened their homes to the 
delegates. 

The theme of the conference was aptly 
chosen and the delegates, as individuals, 
gained mental and spiritual reinforce- 
ments which will undoubtedly be reflected 
ultimately in the work of the Maine 
Y. P. R. U. societies. E. 8. L. 
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Five-Year Plan to Fail 


Says Prof. W. Elmer Ekblaw at Ladies 
Night meeting of Unitarian Club 
in Boston 


[Aprin 23 1 


That the economic experiment in Sovi 
Russia was doomed to failure from ft 
start, chiefly because of adverse condi- 
tions of soil and climate, was the conten-_ 
tion of Dr. W. Elmer Ekblaw, professor 
of geography at Clark University, wh 
addressed the ladies’ night meeting of ‘the 
Unitarian Club of Boston, Mass., the last 
of the season, April 8. Dr. Ekblaw’s an- © 
alysis was based largely on his observa- 
tions during six weeks in Russia last 
summer, when he was a delegate to the 
International Congress of Soils. With 200 
other delegates he traveled over 6,000 — 
miles throughout Russia, studying the 
soils, the agricultural conditions of the 
land, and the industrial and economic 
developments in the cities. 

President Louis C. Cornish of the 
American Unitarian Association preceded 
Dr. Ekblaw with an announcement of the 
coming to this country of Archbishop 
Aglipay, head of the Independent Church 
of the Philippines. He will visit first on 
the Pacific Coast, then in the neighbor- 
hood of Chicago, Ill, arriving in Boston 
for the meetings of Anniversary Week. 
The Independent Church, Dr. Cornish ex- 
plained, was a _ secession from Roman 
Catholicism. It numbers 5.000,000 com- 
municants, is avowedly liberal in view- 
point, and looks to Unitarian theological — 
schools in America for the training of — 
many of its clergymen. D 

A short program of voeal selections — 
was given by Madame Rose Zulalian, with 
Mrs. M. H. Gulesian at the piano. j 

Professor Ekblaw showed how Russia’s _ 
material progress was hampered by its — 
northern location, its inland character, 
its limited port facilities, its short grow- 7 
ing season, and the flooding of the low- — 
lands by rivers swollen in the spring by © ; 
melting snow. Using maps to illustrate 
his descriptions, he showed that eighty- 
seven and one-half per cent. of the popu- 
lation of Russia live. on fifteen per cent. 
of its area, a triangular territory which 
comprises the only really fertile and” 
habitable portion of the country. The 
population is increasing from three to 
three and one-half millions each year. 

Ninety-five per cent. of the people, he 
declared, are working heart and soul for 
the success of the present plan. The Five- 
Year Plan, he said, has been succeeding 
so far, but only because it has been sub- 
sidized. He was of the opinion that, with 
another one of the country’s periodical 
crop failures, with another famine, the 
Communist regime would collapse, with- 
out any revolution, and another system, 
probably capitalism, would take its place. 

The Russians will also come back to 
religion, Professor Ekblaw believed. But 
this religion will probably be Roman 
Catholicism, which is substantially the 
same as Russian Orthodoxy, but which will 
provide a much needed regimentation 0 
family life—a life that has practically 
gone from the land, Professor Ekblaw 
said. 
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Bngagements and Marriages in Y. P. R. U. 
Reveal Vital Phase of Activities 


HE events of the past few months 

haye revealed a hitherto unemphasized 
characteristic of the Young Peoples’ Re- 
ligious Union. By “events” is meant 
specifically the four engagements which 
have been announced in rapid succession 
in official circles and by “unemphasized 
eharacteristics’”’, the value of the Y. P. R. U. 
to the individual. 

The multiplicity of Y. P. R. U. activ- 
ities locally and nationally have a tendency 
to minimize the value of the organization 
to the individual as an individual. Both 
in its local and national aspects the 
Y. P. R. U. provides an opportunity for 
young’ people to meet together on a 
common religious, intellectual and social 
basis and to work together for a common 
purpose of the highest order. Small wonder 
then that with such community of pur- 
pose and ideals some of these individuals 
should find—among other advantages— 
aequaintanceships ripening into friend- 
ships and friendships into life partner- 
ships. 

Never before in the memory of the 
present active workers in the Y. P. R. U. 
has there been such a series of engage- 
ments, particularly among the national 
officials—the national president and na- 
tional secretary ; a vice-president and a di- 
rector; a former vice-president and a 
former field secretary ; a national director 
and a local president; and in addition to 
these, many engagements of local interest 
throughout the country which do not al- 
ways come to official notice. 

The latest engagement to be announced 
is that of Miss Elizabeth Hall of Brain- 
tree, Mass., to Frank B. Frederick of 
Dorchester. Miss Hall, a graduate of 
Smith College, is on the staff of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society and is secretary of the 
national Y. P. R. U. She has been vitally 
interested in the work of the Y. P. R. U. 
for a number of years and in 1929 was 
ehairman of the Shoals Conference. Mr. 
Frederick is a graduate of the Suffolk 
Law School, is a member of the bar, is 
associated with the law firm of Johnson, 
Clapp, Ives and Knight, and is president 
of the national Y. P. R. U. 

Another engagement in official ranks is 
that of Miss Elizabeth S. Lindsey of 
Marblehead, Mass., to William B. Rice 
of Melrose. Miss Lindsey, Radcliffe Col- 
lege, 1926, has been a field secretary of the 
Y. P. R. U. for the past two years, cover- 
ing the New England, Middle Atlantic and 
Southern Districts. Mr. Rice is an archi- 
tect associated with the office of R. Clips- 
ton Sturgis. He has served as president of 
two local Y. P. R. U. societies and of the 
Greater Boston fFederation of the 
Y. P. R. U., and is now treasurer of the 
national organization. 

The engagement of Miss Virginia L. 
Frederick of Dorchester, Mass., and Fred- 

erick T. McGill, Jr., of Newton Highlands, 
‘Mass., and Newark, N.J., also has official 
Significance. Miss Frederick, Radcliffe, 
926, is studying at Columbia University. 
many years she has been closely con- 
ed with Y. P. R. U. activities of local, 


federation, and national scope. For two 
years she served as field secretary of the 
Y. P. R. U. covering the middle and far 
West. Mr. McGill, a graduate of Harvard 
University, is an instructor in Dana Col- 
lege, Newark, N.J. He is a former vice- 
president of the Y. P. R. U. and at pres- 
ent is chairman of the Middle Atlantic 
sub-Executive Committee. 

Miss Harriet Knowlton of Cambridge, 
Mass., and Charles Ranney of Somerville, 
Mass., are two more active and enthusi- 
astic “Y. P. R. U.ers” who have an- 
nounced their engagement within the past 
few months. Miss Knowlton is executive 
secretary of the Cambridge ‘School of 
Drama and a recent director of the 
Y. P. R. U. She has been active in local 
and national Y. P. R. U. work, particularly 
in the field of dramaties. Mr. Ranney is 
associated with F. L. Reynolds Company, 
is president of his society, and for two 
years has been chairman of the Town and 
Gown Club of Boston. 

Although not so recent, the engagement 
of Miss Deborah Webster of Lexington, 
Mass., and Dana Mch. Greeley, also of 
Lexington, has official significance. Miss 
Webster is a student at Radcliffe, and is 
a national director of the Y. P. R. U. Mr. 
Greeley, a student at the Theological 
School in Harvard University, is a vice- 
president of the Y. P. R. U. 

Miss Elizabeth Ballard of Lexington, 
Mass., and Herbert K. Miller of Win- 
chester, a former director of the 
Y. P. R. U., announced their engagement a 
little over a year ago. Both have been 
active workers in the Y. P. R. U. 

Recent marriages have been those of 
Miss Elizabeth W. Munroe of Cambridge, 
Mass., to Charles 8S. Bolster of Dorchester, 
ex-president of the Y. P. R. U.; Miss 
Katharine Crocker of Framingham, Mass., 
to Warren S. Warner of Marlborough, 
Mass., former director of the Y. P. R. U.,, 
and Miss Margaret Graham of Dorchester, 
secretary of the Greater Boston Federa- 
tion “of the Y. -P: Re eUs to Albert 
Momenthy of West Roxbury. 


During the last year there have been 


many other engagements and marriages 
of both local and national interests, among 
the young people, throughout the country. 
Only a few of these have come to the at- 
tention of headquarters—such as the mar- 
riage of Miss Catherine Burckle of Louis- 
ville, Ky., former vice-president of the 
Y. P. R. U. and local corresponding sec- 
retary, to Stanley Stolt, also of Louis- 
ville and a member of the Y. P. R. U.; 
the engagement of Miss Virginia Eddie 
of Louisville to William Becker, also of 
Louisville, vice-president of the Channing 
Club, and the marriage of Miss Eleanor 
Lorenz of St. Louis, Mo., to Charles 
Luecking of St. Louis, president of Unity 
Round Table. 

And now a glimpse into the future, for 
it would not do to close this article with- 
out mentioning the recent arrival of two 
prospective Y. P. R. U.ers—Eleanor Vir- 
ginia Rees of Boston, whose father, Mal- 
colm C. Rees, was a former treasurer of 
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the Y. P. R. U. and chairman of the 1926 
Shoals Conference, and whose mother, 
Mrs. Eleanor Dodson Rees, is a loyal 
Y. P. R. U.er; and Hilmar Dorothy Wal- 
leen of New York City, whose mother, 
Mrs. Dorothy Wood Walleen, is just com- 
pleting her third year as a Y. P. R. U. 
director, and whose father, Hans Walleen, 
has a long period of Y. P. R. U. service 
to his credit. 


League Founders’ Reunion 
During Anniversary Week 


A reunion of the founders of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, members of the 
famous “Springfield Meeting” of 1919, 
will feature the annual meetings of the 
League during Anniversary Week in Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

The League will entertain the founders 
at a dinner Monday, May 18. The annual 
meeting of the League will be held the 
same evening at eight o’clock in Arling- 
ton Street Church. It will be in the nature 
of a “reunion and rededication” gathering, 
—a reunion of the charter members and 
a rededication to the ideals and _ pur- 
poses of the League. A prominent friend 
of the League will give the principal ad- 
dress, and brief talks will be given by 
two or three of the founders, on the 
future of the educational and church- 
strengthening program of the organization. 

It is expected that ari unusually large 
number of League members will be pres- 
ent at this, the last annual meeting under 
the notable presidency of Percy W. 
Gardner. 


Meadville Host to Historians 


The Meadville Theological School, 
together with the Disciples’ Divinity House 
of the University of Chicago, extended 
hospitality to the annual literary meetings 
of the American Church History Society 
March 27 and 28. Teachers of church 
history in institutions as far apart as 
Texas and Winnipeg gathered in the 
Curtis Common Room of Meadyille to 
hear papers by notable scholars including 
Prof. A. D. Wentz, president of the society, 
Prof. Andrew Zenos of the Presbyterian 
Theological School in Chicago, and Dean 
Frederick Kerschner of Butler Univer- 
sity, Indianapolis, Ind. The annual dinner 
was held in John Woolman Hall of the 
First Unitarian Church, Chicago. 


Annual Meeting, Arlington, Mass. 


At the annual meeting of the First 
Parish Church of Arlington, Mass., thirty 
new members were presented by the min- 
ister, Rev. John N. Mark, and elected 
members to the parish. The treasurer’s 
report showed a good balance. A bicenten- 
nial anniversary committee was chosen as 
follows: Mrs. Cyrus Dallin, Mrs. James 
A. Bailey, Judge James P. Parmenter, 
George A. Smith and Edward 8S. Fessen- 
den. William F. Hamer, Jr., was elected 
clerk of the parish; Nelson J. Bowers, 
treasurer; Ernest R. Moore, William G. 
Rice and John L. Marshall, parish com- 
mittee; and Edward S. Fessenden, Mrs. 
James A. Bailey and Harrie Dadmun, 
music committee. 
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Alliance Meetings for Anniversary Week 


OLLOWING is the call to the annual 

meeting of the General Alliance of Uni- 
tarian and Other Liberal Christian 
Women: 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 20, 1931, 10 a.m. 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


Forty-first annual meeting for the pres- 
entation of reports, election of officers, and 
transaction of other business. Enclosed is 
a list of candidates for officers and direc- 
tors, a nominating committee, a committee 
on credentials, and an auditing committee. 

Accredited delegates, board members, 
and life members must present credentials. 
Those unable to be present may send cre- 
dentials and ballots before the meeting to 
the General Alliance, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. No ballot will be counted 
unless accompanied by the credential duly 
filled out and signed. 

Kindly note that credential cards are 
enclosed with this call. 

Delegates should be chosen according to 
the by-laws, Articles III and XI. 

Seats will be reserved for delegates, 
board members, and life members. 

A collection will be taken for the mis- 
sionary work of the General Alliance. 

Brief addresses by Rev. Leon R. Land, 
Bronx, N.Y., and Rev. Arthur L. Agnew, 
Belfast, Ireland. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 20, 1931, 2.30 p.m. 


Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


Public Meeting. Devotional service con- 
ducted by Rey. Wilton E. Cross, Franklin, 
N.H. Address by Rey. Charles E. Park, 
D.D., Boston, Mass. 


CONFERENCES 
TUESDAY MAY 19, 1931 
4.30 p.m. Junior Alliance, Fifield Memo- 
rial Room, 25 Beacon Street. 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 20, 1931 
12.15 p.m. Evening Alliance delegates’ 
luncheon conference. Place 
to be announced later. 
4.30 p.m. Religious Education. Fifield 
Memorial Room, 25 Beacon 
Street. 


THURSDAY, MAY 21, 1931 


10.00 a.m. Massachusetts Social Service 
Committee, Arlington Street 
Church Vestry—enter at 353 
Boylston Street. 

11.00 a.m. Cheerful Letter, Eliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street. 

2.30 P.M. Post Office Mission, Eliot Hall, 
25 Beacon Street. 

3.30 p.m. College Centers, Religious 
Arts Guild Room, 25 Beacon 
Street. 


FRIDAY, MAY 22, 1931 


11.00 a.m. Alliance Presidents, Hale 
Chapel, 64 Marlborough 
Street (corner of Berkeley 


Street). 
Berroa LANnGMa, Secretary. 


Copies of this call have been mailed to 
all branches, board members, and life 
members. These, with the credential card 
duly signed by the branch secretary, 
should be given to the delegates chosen by 
each branch. Will all such be prepared to 
show their credentials at the door? All 
who are interested will be welcome, 
whether delegates or not. 

Delegates are requested to wear a card 
bearing the name of State. ; 

A representative of the Hospitality Com- 
mittee will be in the Fifield Room, 25 
Beacon Street, each day. Alliance mem- 
bers, especially those from a distance, are 
asked to make themselves known. 

After the conference of presidents on 
Friday, board and committee members will 
remain to answer questions and receive 
suggestions. They may also be found at 
Alliance Headquarters on Wednesday 
afternoon following the meeting in Tre- 
mont Temple. If a president is unable to 
attend the conference, she may appoint a 
substitute. 


Personals 


Dr. Christopher R. Eliot of Boston, 
Mass., is making an extended trip to the 
Pacific Coast. He is preaching in St. Louis, 
Mo., and Seattle, Wash., and speaking at 
Berkeley, Calif. He will visit his brother, 
Dr. Thomas Lamb Eliot of Portland, Ore., 
and will return to Boston in time for the 
annual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association in May. 

Mr. and Mrs. James L. Turner, who 
ride twelve miles to attend services at the 
Unitarian Church of Shelbyville, Ill., Sun- 
day morning, celebrated their sixty-third 
wedding anniversary March 1, which also 
was Mr. Turner’s eighty-seecond birthday. 

Dr. Edgar Swan Wiers of Montclair, 
N.J., has given travel-talks on South 
America twenty-two times this winter, be- 
fore meetings in Montclair, Glen Ridge, 
Newark, New York City, Maplewood, 
Verona, Wilmington, Orange, and Ruther- 
ford. 

Rey. Mary Andrews Conner of North- 
field, Mass., has organized an BEmerson 
class which has nineteen members and 
meets twice a month. A sermon of Rey. 
Charles ©. Conner, on “The Point of 
View”, was recently published in hve 
Northfield Herald. 

Mrs. H. A. Vanderbeek, a member of the 
Plainfield (N.J.) Unitarian Church has 
broadcast a series of Chinese sketches 
over Station WOR. 

Miss Lois Gilbert, daughter of Mrs. 
Clinton Gilbert of the Unitarian Church 
of Plainfield, N.J., has been elected a 
member of the Smith College chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa. 

Rey. James H. West, who is living in 
San Diego, Calif., is author of “Ten 
Hymns of World Peace”, a pamphlet re- 
printed from Unity dedicated “to the 
Youth of all lands, the World-Lovers and 
Peace-Lovers, who to-day in noble revolt 
from the past are creating a World-Will 
to abolish War by doing away with its 
causes”. 
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Hosmer Memorial Organ 


Friends and admirers of poet attend sert 
ice of dedication in Framingham, 

Mass. 4 

' 


The service of dedication of the orgar 
in the First Parish Church in Framing 
ham, Mass., in memory of Dr. Frede 
Lucian Hosmer, drew many interested 
friends from a large area as well as 
from the local churches and community 

The service opened with an organ r 
cital by J. Arthur Colburn, organist of 
the church, who played the “Scherzo from 
Fifth Sonata” by Guilmant; two selec- 
tions by Bach, “Arioso” (“My heart 
fixed’) and “Jesu, joy of man’s desire’; 
“In Paradisium” by Theodore Dubois; 
and “Nun danket alle Gott” (“Marche 
Triomphale”) by Sigfried Karg-Elert. 

Dr. John Howland Lathrop of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., in his sermon, made yery real 
to those who did not know him the gra- 
cious spirit of Dr. Hosmer. He pictu 
the merry companion, the tender friend, 
the mystic, the man who played on many 
chords in life, and reviewed Dr. Hosmer’s 
great contribution to the church in match- 
less hymns which, while they testify t 
the habile technician, yet plumb the 
depths of the inner spiritual life. The ap 
propriateness of the organ as a memorial, — 
he said, lay not in the fact that Dr. 
Hosmer was a writer of hymns, but 
rather that organ music inspired cr e 
same inner ideals and visions that were 
so real to him and that so often find ex- — 
pression in his verse. 

Dr. Francis Peabody of Camber ze, 
Mass., gave the prayer of dedication, 4 
other parts in the program were taken 
by the following ministers: Dr. Job 
Carroll Perkins of Boston, Rey. Herbert 
Hitchen of Newton, Rey. Ralph E. Bailey 
of Cambridge, Dr. Howard N. Brown of 
Framingham, and the minister of the 
church, Rey. Ralph H. Baldwin. Thre 
Hosmer hymns were sung by the congre- 
gation, and Campana’s “De Profundi 
as a solo by Abbie Conley Rice. 

The processional, in addition to those 
who participated in the service, included: 
Dr. Henry Wilder Foote of Belmont; Dr. 
Frederick Lewis Weiss of Lancaster ; r 
JB. Hollis Tegarden of Hopedale; 
Richard Allen Day of Templeton; Rey 
Miles Hanson, Jr., of Weston; Rey. John 
Henry Wilson of Littleton; Rey. Charle 
J. Staples of Northboro; Rey. William 
Channing Brown of Sudbury; Dr. Wil 
liam Allen Knight, Dr. Theodore Lathre 
and Rey. William A. Wood of Framingh: 

The tablet which marks the 
bears the following inscription: 


This organ is given 
as a tribute to the memory of 
FREDERICK LUCIAN Hosmer, D.D. 
1840-1929 


A writer of much loved hymns sung in mg 
parts of the Christian world, 
He was born and reared in Framingham an 
asked that his ashes be buried here ‘ 
they now repose. 

“Safe in thine own eternity 

Our dead are living unto Thee. 
Alleluia !” 
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ir. E. A. Horton Dies 


emporary of Hale, Herford, Dole was 
pioneer in religious education, 
famed preacher 


Dr. Edward Augustus Horton, last of 
one of the most eminent groups of min- 
_isters in Unitarian history, that made up 
of Hale, Herford, Horton, Brooke, Savage, 
Ames and Dole, died April 15 in the home 
of his daughter, Mrs. B. A. Bensley, in 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. He was in his 
eighty-eighth year. Within the denomina- 
tion he was esteemed greatly as a pioneer 
in the field of religious education and as 
president of the Benevolent Fraternity 
of Churches. Outside the denomination he 
was famed as chaplain of the Massachu- 
setts Senate, as the minister called by 
Phillips Brooks “The Unitarian Bishop’, 
as a Civil War veteran, and as a leading 
citizen of Boston. 
Dr. Horton was born in Springfield, 
Mass., the son of William Marshall and 
Ann Leonard Horton. At the outbreak of 
the Civil War, when he was eighteen, he 
quit his schooling and enlisted in the navy 
at Brooklyn. He fought under Commo- 
dores Dupont and Dahlgren in the South 
Atlantic squadron and on the ‘Seneca” 
assisted in the blockade of Charleston. He 
took part in the attacks on Forts Sumter 
and Wagner, and in the destruction of 
Confederate privateers. 

Returned from the war, he matricu- 
lated at the University of Chicago. Trans- 
ferring to the Meadville Theological 
School, he graduated in 1868 and became 
minister of the Unitarian church of Leom- 
inster, Mass., where he stayed till 1875. 
While at Leominster he married Miss 
Josephine A. Rand, daughter of. Nathaniel 
and Ruth A. Rand of Lancaster. 

After three years of service at Hing- 
ham, he became, in 1880, minister of the 
Second Unitarian Church of Boston. 
Leaves of absence between 1881 and 1885 
enabled him to study at Brunswick and 
Heidelberg, Germany. Ill health forced him 
to give up the active ministry in 1892, 
and from then on till 1910 he devoted his 
energies to the work of president of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society and editor 
of Hvery Other Sunday. For many years 
he was executive secretary and president 
of the governing board of the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Chuches. He was secretary 
of the committee on fellowship of min- 
isters for the Unitarian denomination, 
trustee of Westford Academy, the Mead- 
ville Theological School, and Derby 
Academy. 

Dr. Horton was Massachusetts chap- 
lain of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
chaplain of the Edward W. Kingsley Post 
of Boston, chaplain of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company of Boston, 
and’ grand chaplain of the Masonic Order 

Massachusetts. In 1903 he was made 
haplain of the Massachusetts Senate, and 
-five years later he became the first 
plain emeritus of the Senate. He was 
ister emeritus of the Second Church 
Boston. 

University of Michigan gave him, 

0, the honorary degree of master of 

and 'Tufts College, in 1919, the honor- 

ry degree of doctor of divinity. 

le was long president of the Boston 
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Common Society and had also been presi- 
dent of the Myles Standish Monument 
Association. 

Dr. Horton was author of many of the 
books commonly used in Unitarian Church 
schools. Among his works were, ‘Noble 
Lives and Noble Deeds”, “A Book of Song 
and Service’, “Scenes in the Life of Je- 
sus”, “Beginning of Christianity”, “Teach- 
ing of Jesus’, “The Story of Israel”, 
“Beacon Lights of Christian History”, 
“Character Building’, “Foundation Truths 
in Religion’, “Great Passages from the 
Bible’, “About the Bible’, “Our Faith”, 
and “Senate Prayers”. 

Mrs. Bensley was Dr. Horton’s only 
child. 


Twin State Y. P. R. U. Meeting 
Proctor Academy, April 25, 26 


The annual Twin State Federation 
Meeting of the Young People’s Religious 
Union will take place at Proctor Academy, 
Andover, N.H., April 25 and 26. The gen- 
eral subject of the conference will be ‘The 
Beauty of Living’’, and the speakers will 
be Rev. Skillman HE. Myers of Burling- 
ton, Vt., Rev. Wilton HE. Cross of 
Franklin, N.H., and Rev. Daniel M. 
Welch of Andover, N.H. Saturday and 
Sunday afternoons will be devoted to 
sports, and there will be a dance Satur- 
day night. 


Symposium at Antioch College 


“What is Life For?”’—age-old question 
in the mind of man—will be the subject 
of a symposium at Antioch College, Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio, April 25 and 26. 

Three well-known speakers will head a 
discussion of the meaning of life for 
the individual, from the point of view 
of Judaism, Christianity, and Human- 
ism: Rabbi James G. Heller of the Plum 
Street Temple of Cincinnati; Rev. Albert 
B. Cohoe of the First Baptist Church of 
Montclair, N.J.; and Dr. A. Bustace Hay- 
don, professor of comparative religion at 
the University of Chicago. 

All of Ohio’s forty-two colleges and sev- 
enteen theological seminaries, together 
with one or two near-by institutions in 
other states have been invited to send 
delegates. 

The final session of the conference on 
Sunday afternoon, April 26, is planned 
as a “conversation” between the three 
speakers, to be held in the presence of 
the entire gathering, with Pres. Arthur 
E. Morgan of Antioch College presiding. 


Rev. H. Van Ommeren Returns 


Rev. H. Van Ommeren returned to his 
pulpit in Gardner, Mass., April 12 after 
an absence of three months spent in the 
Wenatchee Valley, Wash. During his ab- 
sence the pulpit was supplied by Rev. Wil- 
liam Channing Brown of Littleton, Mass. ; 
Rey. Edwin Fairley of New York City, 
Rey. Kenneth ©. Walker, Dr. Robert C. 
Dexter of Boston, Mass., and Rey. Thomas 
Turrell of Boston. One Sunday was ob- 
served by the young people as Y.P.R.U. 
Day and one Sunday by the laymen as 
Laymen’s League Day. All other activities 
of the church were faithfully kept up 
during the minister’s absence. 
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Proctor Academy News Notes 


At Chapel Assembly, April 14, the In- 
ternational Amity Club conducted a pro- 
gram in observance of Pan-American Day. 
The president of the club, Benjamin F. 
Tyler, 1981, of Hyde Park, Mass., ex-* 
plained the reason for the observance and 
John R. Miles, 1931, of Canton, N.Y., 
spoke about the make-up of the Pan- 
American Union—its membership, the 
population and area of territory covered, 
its exports and imports, etc. Pictures of 
the Pan-American building in Washing- 
ton, as well as one of the “Christ of the 
Andes” monument on the border land 
between Chile and Argentina were shown. 
The assembly then listened to addresses 
given by President Hoover, Secretary of 
State Stimson and the Mexican am- 
bassador in Washington. 

Dr. Charles E. Park, minister of the 
First Church, Boston, is to be the Bacca- 
laureate Preacher on June 7. 

The following seniors have been elected 
to give the Class Day parts, June 6: Class 
history, Henry R. Sawyer, North Wilmot, 
N.H.; class prophecy, Donald F. Quimby, 
Lowell, Mass.; class will, Miss Katherine 
M. MacKenzie, Andover, N.H.; class gift, 
John F. Tucker, Medfield, Mass. 

The entire student body and all mem- 
bers of the staff have sent their sincerest 
sympathy to the Austin-Cate Academy at 
Centre Strafford for the. loss by fire of 
its boys’ dormitory. Proctor has a fellow- 
feeling for Austin-Cate. 


King’s Chapel Services 

Dean Willard L. Sperry of the Theo- 
logical School in Harvard University will 
preach in King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., 
Sunday, April 26. Dr. James Gordon Gil- 
key of the South Congregational Church, 
Springfield, Mass., will preach at the clos- 
ing week of noon services, April 28—-May 
1. The last organ recital of the season, by 
Raymond C. Robinson, will be on Monday, 
April 27, broadcast by Station WSSH. 


Sinn IM 4 


ATA 


Conducts 
Two Playgrounds for Small Children 
Two Children’s Gardens and 
Many Outings during the Summer months 


Contributions for the purpose should be sent to 
14 John Eliot Square, Roxbury, Mass. This work is 
sponsored by the Massachusetts Committee on Social 
Service, General Alliance, 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


We need the will 
to make the brave 
DECISION 
and faith to leave 


results with 
GOD 


Dr. Cornish Reports Gifts of 
Objets d’Art to Directors 


Artists’ models of two cartouches in 
the sacristy of the new building of the 
First Unitarian Chureh of Chicago, II1., 
representing art and industry, have been 
presented the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation by the architect, Denison B. Hull, 
Pres. Louis C. Cornish of the association 
reported at the April 14 meeting of the 
board of directors. They have been hung 
over the doors into Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. Dr. Cornish also 
reported the gift of a marble bust of Dr. 
Samuel Kirkland Lothrop from his 
nephew, S. K. Lothrop of New York City. 
The directors authorized Dr. Cornish to 
appoint a commission to make a survey 
and revision of the association’s list of 
free literature. 

Printing of the report by Dr. Robert C. 
Dexter, secretary of the department of so- 
cial relations, on conditions in the New 
England textile industries, and of ‘“Wil- 
liam Howard Taft, Idealist”, by Rev. Ed- 
ward H. Cotton, was authorized. 

The resignation of Frank HE. Gannett 
of Rochester, N.Y., as director, was ac- 
cepted with regret. 


Ministerial Union Meeting 

The Unitarian Ministerial Union will 
hold a joint meeting with the Universalist 
ministers Monday, May 4, in place of its 
regular meeting April 27. The speaker at 
the meeting, which will take place at the 
Church of the Redemption, Boylston and 
Ipswich Streets, Boston, Mass., at 10.45 
o’clock, will be Dr. L. J. van Holk, secre- 
tary of the International Association for 
the Promotion of Liberal Christianity and 
Religious Freedom. 


Channing Conference April 26 

The 130th session of the Channing Con- 
ference will be held in the Unitarian 
Chureh, Dighton, Mass., afternoon and 
evening of Sunday, April 26. The speakers 
for the afternoon are Rey. FE. Stanton 
Hodgin, D.D., of New Bedford, Mass., and 
George G. Davis of Boston. In the eve- 
ning Rey. Charles W. Casson of Canton, 
Mass., will give an illustrated address on 
“Through Beauty to Truth’, 


Troy, N.Y.—The Women’s Alliance of 
All Souls Unitarian Church elected, April 
2, the following officers: President, Mrs. 
Willa Barkley; vice-president, Mrs. John 
D. Gray; secretary, Mrs. Frances Mar- 
shall, and treasurer, Mrs. Lydia Green. 

The church school presented Easter Sun- 
day afternoon a pageant, “The Cup of 
Fellowship”. 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Finding a 
| ar: we i ass a 
Live By 


eee 
help the religiously unsettled 
to work out their own 


philosophy of life... . 


Single copies may be had free 
or quantities at cost from the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


SIXTEPN BHAcon StTrRentT, Boston, MASs. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


For information address 
President Sypnry B. Snow, D.D., 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate, Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


HARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THES =SUMMER 
UNION VACATIONS 


48 BOYLSTON STREET AT THE 


CAMPING CLUB 
FOR YOUNG MEN. 
Inquire at 48 Boylston St., HUBbard 1122 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION © 
TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 


science on the experienced wisdom gained through 
more than eighty years of child care. 


PRESIDENT, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL 
VICE-PRESIDENT, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

CLERK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, PAUL O. CABOT. 

DrrREcTORS: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Walter 8. Burrage, M.D., 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Nor- 
mandie, Mrs. E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard 8. 
Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert 
K. Hallett, Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward O. Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SEORETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians, 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Associationis supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


tHE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP > 


A Normal School for Directors of Religions — 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical — 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. q 
High academic standards. 


Rey. Lyman V. RvuTLepGs, President. 
For particulars address 
Miss ANNIE M. FiLoon, School — 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. @g 
a. — 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 
FOR BOYS 


“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 4 


Fine Practical Arts Course combined with facilities of 
boarding school. College Preparatory Course. Junior 
School. Winter sports. Reasonable rates. 
admitted whenever vacancies. Catalogue. 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. : 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


A First Class School for Boys 


Founded and Endowed by Unitarians. Beautifully — 
situated on the banks of the Hudson : 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue 
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Who will take their 
places? 


HAT is one of the most vital questions in business today. 

Who will take the places of the presidents, vice presi- 

dents, treasurers, and general managers of our great busi- 
ness organizations throughout the United States? 

Young men interested in following a business career 
should realize the wisdom of fitting themselves to enter some 
one department of business as a specialist. Choose the de- 
partment which appeals to you and specialize accordingly. 


I. Purchasing 3. Advertising 5. Transportation 
2. Production 4. Selling 6. Credits 


7. Accounting and Finance 


Business is not looking for the jack-of-all-trades, but rather 
for men qualified to do some one thing particularly well. 

In all vocations it is the specialist who is making the 
most progress financially and otherwise. 

If interested in specializing in accounting and finance 
send for a copy of our catalogue. 

Men only are admitted. Average age of entering class is 20. 

Excellent dormitory accommodations at reasonable rates. 

Two years required for completion of our course. 

Preference is given to our graduates by many of the 
largest concerns engaged in manufacturing, banking, public 
service, and chain-store retailing. 


ad OS Os Od P| 


THE BENTLEY SCHOOL of ACCOUNTING and FINANCE 
921 Boyiston STREET, Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 
H. C. Bentiey, C.P.A., President 


: 
t 
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PLEASANTRIES 


———————————————————————————————————————————— 


“Pye been thinking, my son, of retiring 
next year and leaving the business to 
you.” “There’s no hurry, is there, Dad? 
You go ahead and work a few years more 
and then we can retire together.” 

—Judge. 
he | 


Dr. A. T. Pierson tells us when | 
was collecting for some religious object | 
a wealthy man said to him: “If I had to | 
preach your funeral sermon, I should take 
the text, ‘The beggar died.’” Dr. Pierson 
replied: “I should have no objection if 
you will go on with the text, ‘And was 
earried by the angels into Abraham’s 
bosom.’ ” 


The violinist’s daughter had a pet aire- 
dale named Pal. One day the mother was 
practicing for an appearance at a social 
function. Pal, outside the window, was 
giving a howling accompaniment. Finally 
the little girl came over to her mother 
and pleadingly said: “O mother, won’t 
you please play something that Pal doesn’t 
know ?”—Liberty. 


In the days before oil was discovered 
in Texas, a traveling man stopped for the 
night at a dryland ranch near Wink. As 
he discussed the affairs of the country 
with his host, he became more and more 
puzzled as to how the little ranch paid 
its way. At last he ventured the question: 
“How in the world do you make a go of 
things at all?” Indicating the hired man, 
who was sitting at the far-end of the 
supper-table, the host replied: “You see 
that feller there? Well, he works for me, 
and I can’t pay him. In two years he gets 
the ranch. Then I work for him till I get 
it back.”—Hudson Star. 


At the recent New England Methodist 
eonference in Springfield, Mass., Bishop 
William F. Anderson took a flight of ora- 
tory in which he gloried in the great 
preachers whom his church has given to 
other denominations. There are many 
such, including Parkes Cadman, Charles 
ER. Jefferson, and Charles R. Brown. The 
3ishop added others, still moving higher 
in eloquence; and then he ran out of 
names. There he was, in a state between 
exaltation and levitation, and mute. Verily, 
it was a moment. In the extremity, a 
brother with a spring cold, sitting in the 
rear of the church, coughed with a high- 
pitched wheeze. The bishop brightened. 
“These names”, he eried, “are nothing to 
sneeze at”! If the conference was wrecked, 
the prelate was saved. D. 


A new generation will arise and an 
ancient nostrum will pass. According to 
The Manchester Guardian, cod-liver oil 
is doomed. In spite of all its vitamins, 
one of the speakers at the National Baby 
Week Council meeting, while admitting 
its virtues in the treatment of rickets, 
said, “I have seen more children killed 
by cod-liver oil than I have seen cured 
by it.’ It interferes with some children’s 
digestive apparatus, just as it seriously 
offends some children’s palates. The wise 
child will file this important disclosure 
for future use. “Cod-liver oil, Mamma? 
Oh, how could you! Did you not see what 
they said about it to the National Baby 
Week wallahs? Why, the stuff is little 
better than prussic acid! Lay one finger 
on that bottle, you unnatural parent, and 
I'll phone for the police, I will!” 
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Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Much more remains to be raised 
if pensions are to be maintained 
at the present rate. The fiscal 
year closes on April 30. Have 
you given as yet? If not, send 
contributions promptly to 


Rey. Harotp G@. ARNOLD 
55 Emmons Road 
West Roxspury, MAss. 


PUEDES ECE 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Aree following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographie—Civil Service. 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 


Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
\ For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. y, 


the finest place 


at this 
conveniently 
located store 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield Street Boston, Mass. 


The 


120 Boylston St., Boston 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
- 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City. Portland, Los Angeles Everett O. Fisk & Co. 
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In this Dumber | 
Editorials a Pare 


Correspondence 
Children’s Page; “Is It Not Time?” . 
Dodson’s “Sympathy of Religion”; Who Is 
This Science? Periodical Abstracts . 
Significant Sentiments . . . +. . 


Articles and Features 


Creative and Prophetic Voices Speak at 
Harvard, by Leslie T. Pennington . . 8 

Some Got Tired of Being Christian Only, 
by John Malick =" in? 

Y. P. R. U. Conference, Waterville, Maine, 
Learns of Reinforcements to Modern Life 

Engagements and Marriages in Y. P. R. U. 
Reveal Vital Phase of Activities a 


eer 


Book Reviews 


Portraits, 
Books 


Religious News *- ip!) ¢ See 


Seven 


by Walter Samuel 
Swisher ; nig it\'s he 


Pleasantries . 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DI 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterboroug!l 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M, Rihbany 
D.D, Church service at 11 a.M. Disciples Sch 
at 9.45 a.M. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 

gs 
tree 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH 

corner of Berkeley and Marlborough f 
Rey. Charles EB. Park, D.D., Minister. Sunda 
School at 9.45 a.M. Morning Service, 11 AA 
Communion service immediately after morniz 
service on the first Sunday of each mont 


All seats free at all services. The chureh | 
open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 4 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686) 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Re 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John rre 
Perkins, D.D., Chorus of men’s voices, 
Raymond C. Robinson, organist and 
master. 9.30 A.M. Church School at 
Chapel House. 11 a.M. Morning Prayer 
sermon by Dean Willard L. Sperry, D.D. Cle 
week of noon services 12.15 P.M. Monday, Orga 
Recital by Raymond C. Robinson. Tuesday 
Friday inclusive, April 28 to May 1, B 
James Gordon Gilkey, D.D., South Congrega 
tional Church, Springfield, Mass. Service 
broadcast by Station WSSH. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649) 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rey 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister; Rev. Edwar 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. 9.30 A. 
Church School; 11 a.M., Morning service. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brookly 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, 
minutes from Wall Street). John Ho 
amirees D.D., minister. Morning 
AM. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THH FIRST UD 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at Bast 82n 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Kev. P 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.m., Chure! 
School; 11 a.m., Morning service, 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISE 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, Sw 
day at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW_YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, D 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the h 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 Hast 73rd Stree 
during the erection of the new church at 8 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Chureh 
at 183 Bast 80th Street. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


TUTORING—Private lessons in all subj 
up to those included in College Entrance 
aminations. Summer Tutoring in preparat! 
for next school year. I would also con 

taking one or two boys to my summer h 
on Maine Coast for special study and 
recreation. WILLIAM F. Coan, 19 Saxon Roa 
Newton Highlands, Mass. Telephone: Cente 
Newton 0S807-R. 


